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- ‘THE HADJEE OF AMEENABAD. 
A TALE OF PERSIA. 


From « new Persian Romance entitled “Allee Neemroo, the Buchtiaree 
Adventurer.” 


CHAPTER i. 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 

It was on a lovely summer evening, that Hoossein, wearied in body 
from a long day's journey, but strong of heart and ardent in youthful 
hope, made his way up the beautiful glen which led to his native village. 
The setting sun cast a deep red gleam upon the mountain tops, and 
lent a richer hue to the full bright verdure of the foliage, from amongst 
which the warm grey of the clay-built dwellings peeped forth in cheer- 
ful contrast, while the numerous columns of thin blue smoke, that rose 
far into the calm air, told of happy fire-sides, and al domestic 

. There was an air of quiet and security in every thing that 
met the eye, whieh contrasted powerfully with the scenes of strong and 
painful excitement, in which the young wanderer had sc lately been an 
actor. The cattle were slowly returaing from their pastures, and their 
deep prolonged lowings mingled with the bleat of the numerous flocke, 
and the cheerful voices of the villagers, in a harmony that went to the 
very soul of Hoossein, and his step became lighter and more rapid with 
the increased excitement of his mind. 

At length, he reached the point where the two streams met, and the 
village arose in terraces above, divided as has been described into its two 
distinct parts. Of two pathways that here met, one led to the right, 
ascending to the Mehelch or division which was governed by the Kerbe- 
tai, while the other wound upthe point to the principal division that con- 
tained the house of the Hadjee. Here Hoossein, for a moment, hesitat- 
ed. Duty and propriety, parental respect, and affection, pointed to the 
former path; but love. fervent and anxious love sharpened by all the 
growing fears that muster in dark array to scare the lover's fancy as the 
hour of meeting draws nigh, pressed him to take the other, an 
nate his suspense at once. 

Ah, who that has ever had the chance to revisit his home, after long 
absence in a distant land—an absence embittered by ignorance of all that 
may have happened there, is stranger to the torturing anxiety, the fear- 
ful misgivings of that hour, to which for days, and months, and years, 
perhaps, he may have looked forward with burning impatience ? hat 
is there that he does not dread? What may there not have chanced to 
rend his heart? That circle of beloved faces he left around his hearth, 
shall he find it yet unbroken? Adas, who can hope so great a blessing 
in this world of death and woe! And as the moment for dispelling all 
his doubts arrives, has he not half recoiled from tearing off that veil 
which he so often would have given worlds to lift, but for a moment! 

Hoossein did hesitate ;.a thrill of doubt and fear did indeed shoot 
through his heart as he glanced at each well remembered object. But 
his hesitation was short. He took the left hand road; to have done 
otherwise would have been to him impossible. In fact, with ready cas- 
uistry, he easily persuaded himself that such was the best and rightest 
course; that he shoald hear as soon and surely of the welfare of his own 
household, by going to the other Meheleh and to the Hadjee’s house as 
by proceeding directly to his own; forten to one, thought he, the Kerbe- 
lai will himself be there, and thus he should satisfy every wish at once. 
Mounting, therefore, the steep pathway with a step half bounding with 
impatient eagerness, half faltering with increasing apprehension, the 
young man came in sight of the bridge which, crossing the ravine, form- 
eda junction between the two Mehelehs. Many agroup aud single fi- 
gure did he observe, dotting the little pathways that led to various points 
of the village; but his eye wandered over thern with impatient restless- 
ness, until at length, it fixed upon one among them all with ready and in- 
stinctive keenness. It was that of a female, who bearing in her hand a 
vessel, with slow and somewhat feeble steps approached the bridge.— 
The heart of Hoossein beat high with agitation. Could that be she on 
whom al] his thoughts were fixed—could it be Ausieh? Where then 
was the light and active ster, the graceful air with which she was went 
to bound hike a young fawn’? Could that indeed be his Ausieh? A mo- 
ment more would serve to teli. He sprang up the remaining space, and 
was, indeed, convineed and heart-struck. Butthe female saw him not; 
anheeding, as if absorbed in thought she passed on, nor till the hand of 
Hoessein was almost on her shoulder, and his voice was in her ear, ex- 
claiming, “ Ausieh! my own dear Ausiel!” did she even observe that 
any one war near her. She started at the sound; gazed for a moment, 
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with outstretched arms and a bewildered air, then shrieking out his name 
fell furward, senseless on his bosom. Deuiaaee 

What then were Hoossein's feelings, his horror, as he saw her pale, 
and stiff, and motionless in his arms! ‘“GreatGod! I have killed her 
—wretch that I am! what now remains, but to die! Ausieh! Ausieh! 
wilt thou not hear me, dearest? it is Hoossein who calls thee, and be- 
seeches thee to pardon him!” But vain were all his wild outpourings 
of tenderness and frantic grief; and melancholy, indeed, might the con- 
sequences of this sudden shock have been to Ausieh, had not some wo- 
men of the village alarmed by her shriek, and his wild exclamations, 
come running down to the spot. 

Finding Ausieh insensible in the arms of a man, they added their 
scream of terror to the confusion of the scene; but soon instinctively re- 
cognizing him in spite of his altered appearance, their screams were 
changed into mingled exclamatians of joy, surprise, and reproach; and 
then only did they address themselves to the recovery of the fainting 
maiden. Their endeavors succeeded, and Ausieh opening her eyes 
gazed wildly aroud her, until they lighted on the person of Hoossein, 
who stood in breathless terror, hanging over her. Her lips then moved 
for some moments, and at length she faintly said, ‘‘Great God! it is he, 
in truth! It is no dream—no vision.” 

“Tt is, it is, dearest Ausieh; it is your own Hoossein, returned to 
seek your pardon, and never to quit you more! But, oh Allah, what 
has happened to you, Ausieh, that [ see you thus?” for Hooseein now 
saw more clearly that her dark and speaking eye had become lustreless 
and hollow, while the rounded beauty of her ul form had given 
way to an alarming emaciation. ‘For the sake of Allah, speak, dear 
Ausieh !’’ he repeated, and sought to clasp yet es to his heart; “speak, 
and tell what has befallen you—you have been ill, surely ¢” 

But female pride and maidenly reserve revived with reviving nature.— 
Coldly repulsing his caresses, while a faint gleam of indignant scorn 
lighted up her pale countenanee, she replied,— 

«Whatever may have happened to me or any one here can be of small 
consequence to one who has given himself so little concern about us of 
late. There are othérs, no doubt, who have greater claims on his re- 
gard; let him keep his inquiries for them.” 

There was atouch of Ausieh’s former pouting ways in the curl of her 
beautiful lip, as she uttered this taunt, which gave infinite comfort to 
Hoossein; for, though it taught him to expect her displeasure, it con- 
vinced him, that however weak the body might have become, the spirit 
was still strong, and neither love hor pride extinct within her breast. _ 

“ Oh, dearest Ausieh,” said he; “if you knew what I have suffered! 
If you but knew all that has happened !” 

“* What need of that?’ said the maiden, in a calm and scornful tone, 
though her lip still trembled as she spoke. ‘‘ We see that you are here, 
safe and sound, Mashallah! it is well—praise be to God !—it is enough. 
Your father, the Kerbelai, will rejoice, and the good woman, your mo- 
ther, will no doubt be delighted. She has been ill, indeed, like others, 
but your arrival will, of course, restore her. I was just on way to 
inquire how she was; but now there is no need. I was taking some 
sweatmeats. ‘‘ La-illah-il-ullah! they are spilt and the pots are broken ! 
Well, she will have you instead—so so, God protect you! Perhaps you 
will come to see the Hadjee inthe morning? He still lives, the old man, 
and often talks of you, little as you care fur him.” 

“‘ Ausieh! Ausieh! do you mean todrive me mad? What does this 
coldness and trifling mean? Is itto punish me for my folly and neglect 1 
Alas! I have already been full sorely punished, and bitterly do I rue the 
cause I have given to you and others here to blame me for thoughtless- 
ness; but if you have worse thoughts of me—if you imagine I ever for- 
get you, or gave to any other the place which you alone hold in my heart, 
you do me deep injustice. Why, then, should you treat me thus, and 
make the hour of my return an hour of bitterness, instead of joy?” 

“ La-illah-il-ullah!" responded the maiden, with a wayward flippan- 








| cy which ladies sometimes adopt to teaze a truant lover on his return to 


their chains, as anglers play with a fish securely hooked, “/a-illah-il- 
ullah! who is it that accuses you ?—Surely not I? What right could 
I have todo so? God knows I bid you welcome, very welcome; your 
place has long been empty; we rejoice to see you fill it again. hat 
more can I say?” 

‘«Ausieh, you will kill me. Ihave been very faulty, who is there 
that has never sinned? But I cannot bear this scorn. I return after 
suffering much, to seek rest in my own home, and kindness and welcome 
from my own people—above all, pity and forgiveness, and affection from 





4b2 
my own promised Ausieh—for what were ali , 
withheld—if she reject me, this is no place for me. Think, then, dear- 
est Ausieh; be not too hasty or severe; think before you decide, for with 
you it now rests"to determine whether my home henceforth shall be 
Ameeénabad or the wide world, to which a harsh word from you may 
drive me!” 

A tear quivered afresh in the eye of Ausieh at this appeal. She trem- 
bled much, and the strength of her agitation was almost overpowering ; 
but either the spirit of perverseness was still too strong within her, or 
some new feeiing had come to aid her pride, for recovering herself, with 
an effort, she resumed, with studied calmness: 

“Nay, Hoossein, God forbid that anything I say or do should drive 
you hence; it pains me to hear that you have suffered, and Allah knows 
you have my best wishes. No doubt you will now be happy; your wor- 
thy mother is sure you will be so, particularly when the fair rose of Boo- 
roojird shall have been transplanted to the garden of Ameenabad. Ah! 
we shall be honored in her acquaintance. But good night, it is late, 
and I must return home.” 

“ Ausieh! what mean you? What tale, what lie have you been 
cheated with? Speak! by your own soul ;—for the sake of Allah!” 

“What lie! hah! hab! what lie? No, no; no lie! Nothing— 
nothing! Farewell! To-morrow, perhaps, you will see the old man.” 

“ Ausieh! you mock me!” cried ,be passionately. ‘‘ By your own 
life I know not what you mean; but if you impute to me any unfaith- 
fulness towards you, 1 swear that you are deceived. What is it that 
you mean? What rose of Booroojird is this! By the martyred head 
of Ailee—by the holy Caaba itself, I know of none—none, for me at 
Jeast, nor any other than yourself, Ausieh !”” 

But Ausieh, either unconvinced, or resolved on the dangerous experi- 
ment of trying her lover still farther, weuld not yet drop the taunting 
tone which she found had touched him so keenly. 

“‘ Allah !”’ cried she, ‘‘ what need is there of oaths, what business is 
it of ours? We neither ask nor care about the matter! And so you 
have been disappointed in that affair, too? Well itisa pity; but fear not, 
you will get over it. Ah! people do get wonderfully over such things !” 
added she, with a deep sigh, and she continued muttering in a lower 
tone, “I your rose, indeed—La-illah-il-uliah! a withered, blighted 
bud! We deserve, indeed, to be laughed at, and you do well, Mashal- 
Jeh! Good night; good night!” 

Heart-struck by her ill-timed levity and coldness, for a moment or two, 
the young man replied not. 

“ And is it then so!” he said, although with bitter feeling. 
wel]! You have said enough, and I am gone. Henceforth I trouble or 
offend you no more. J had erred—erred towards you, Ausieh, and wil- 
lingly confessed it, I deserved your anger aud was prepared to bear it ; 
but this cold contempt—this groundless and easy suspicion of my truth, 
I cannot and I will not endure. I came hither, Ausieh, expecting hap- 
piness—I! have found misery. I returned, after much distress, to seek for 
a resting place ; a home !—but I have found neither; without you, Au- 
sieh, Ameenabad is no home for me. May Allah grant to you a better 
lover, and a happier fate than you have doomed to me. Oh, God! could 
I have foreseen such a meeting as this, would I ever so earnestly have 
sought it? But may God protect you, Ausieh—this parting is our last. 

Ah, little skilled in woman’s heart and ways! Was Hoossein’s eye 
so dull that he could not detect the agitation of his mistress’s soul in her 
trembling tenes? Or did the waining light deceive him, or the gather- 
ing tear so dim his eye, that he marked not the uncertain step with 
which she turned to take her homeward path up the steep bauk? Or 
had he rather, in spite of these marks of latent feeling indignantly re- 
solved to fly from her who had scorned alike his love and his repentance ? 
If such were his resolve, alas! for the infirmity of a lover’s purpose! 
One backward glance as he turned to leave her served to show him Au- 
sieh tottering in her path; another moment saw him at her side. He 
reached her just to save her a second time from falling ; but not again 
did she either faint or repel his attentions. Trembling like an aspen, 
she rested unreluctantly in his arms, and the tears poured fast from her 
half closed lids, as she whispered in scarcely audible tones, 

“Ah, Hoossein, I have been very ill—and all for you, Hoossein; all 
from your conduct, cruel!” 
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“ Merciful Allah!” replied he, holding her to his heart, and soothing | 


her with the tenderest caresses. “It is true lam a wretch. But oh 
Ausieh, never, never was I false to you—never, never ceased to love and 


think of you.” 


‘Ah! so you say, and I, weak wretch, cannot find it in my heart to | 


disbelieve you. I know I ought to upbraid you; I have tried to do so 
1 have tried hard to despise and forget you, but I could not, Hoossein; 
the effort had well nigh killed me. 
Allah! Allah! [ also have been very wretched. But it is past. And 
you swear to me that you love me still? that you never have been false? 
Ob, thank heaven! I believe you; for, indeed, I cannot help it.” 

The women who had assisted Ausich discovering that there wes 4 
quarrel between the lovers, when they saw her sufficiently restored, had 
discreetly left them to themselves and returned to spread the news of 
Hoossein’s arrival through the village. Thus, when some of his friends 
and family, who hearing the tidings had run to meet him, found him as- 


sisting the still trembling girl towards her own house, for her weakness | 


appeared in no degree to lessen as they advanced, they saw only cause 
for congratulation, and he was escorted, with many loud tokens of joy »t0 
the old Hadjee, whe received him with the delight of apareut welcoming 


& long absent child. 


without these? If they be | 


held forth in the most exalted terms of her sun’s prospects of advance- 


And then we thought you dead! | 
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With his mother an interview of a different kind awaited him. Hear- 
ing jhe tldings of his arrival, which spread with great rapidity through 
the village, the old Kerbelai came hurrying over to the Hadjee’s house, 
where he found his son still engrossed with young and old, although the 
Hadjee had more than once considerately admonished Lim to leave them 
and repair to his sick mother’s bedside. The Kerbelai’s arrival was an 
appeal which Hoossein could no longer resist; so taking @ tender leave of 
Ausich, who was now.as fond and gentle as she had at first shown herself 
scornful and indifferent, and whom he entreated very earnestly to take 
care of herself, for his sake, he quitted the Hedjee’s house, and crossed, 
with the Kerbelai, te the other Meheleh. 

From him, on the way, he learned something of what had occurred 
during bis absence. It appeared that his mother, who had at first 


ment, had subsequently become uneasy from the cessation of all intelli- 
gence respecting him, and the prevalence of unfavorable rumors about 
the Khan’s affairs. The disturbed state of the country, nct less than the 
inclemency of the winter season, had rendered it impossible to ascertain 
the truth ; and long before the time of the Khan’s fatal expedition, she nad 
fretted herself into a state of actual illness. Bad news, however, con- 
trive always to travel at pet, and obscure reperts soon reached 
Ameenabad, of that chief’s discomfiture, with the loss of many of his 
followers—some added that of his own life; and there were not wanted 
good natured friends who insisted that Hoossein had perished with him. 
These rumors fell like a death blow upon more than his mother. She, 
poor woman, threw herself into violent ecstacies of grief, during which 
she continued constantly calling on the name of her son and of the Khan, 
insomuch that the bystanders were at a loss to guess for whom she most 
lamented. The tempest of her grief, it appeared, had by this time sub- 
sided ; but had left her so worn out that she seldom quitted her room and 
appeared to be hastening to the grave. 

On poor Ausieh, the intelligence had lighted with yet more stunni 
force. Though sadly downcast after the departure of Hoossein, she 
maintained a degree of tranquillity which, though fer from resembli 
her ordinary lively spirits, prevented her from becoming a subject of m 
remark to those who saw ber not in secret. The occasional tidings, too, 
that reached her of his welfare, and the favor he enjoyed in the service 
of his master were cordials, which, from time to time, revived her hopes 


| and raised ber spirits. But these she was seldom permitted to enjoy in 


peace and comfort. Ausieh, as we have seen, was no favorite wich the 

mother of Hoossein, who, whatever might be her opinion of the maiden 

herself, had always regarded with displeasure her son’s attachment to 

her, and openly spoke, as if she considered her as greatly his inferior— 
/ a match totally unsuitable for him. 

Still, however, she did not ebject to maintain an intimacy with Ausieh ; 
who, on her part, though not insensible to the ungracious conduct of her 
love:’s mother, yielded rather to the influence of that tie which seemed 
to umfte them in the same object of affectionate regard, than to any feel- 
ing of indignant pride, and willingly met her advances. During the 
visits that frequently passed between them, the great theme of her dis- 

| course was Hoossein and his prospects, which, she would adroitly re- 
mark, might probably prevent his return to Ameenabad, and lead him to 
settle permanently at Booroojird. She even insinuated the likelihood of 
his being fixed there by other ties, as the favor of his master was, she 
averred, so unbounded, that he would spare no means of adding to the 
comfort of so highly valued an adherent. 

At first these insinuations, though always jarring to her feelings, pro- 
duced no other effect on Ausieh than that of disturbing the comfort of 
this intercourse. She regarded her but as a vain and silly woman, whose 
selfish pride was matter of contempt ang pity, rather than that of anger. 
Had she not Hoossein’s plighted oath, and could he deceive her? Then, 

| Was not this woman his mother? and must sie not learn to bear with, if 
she could not love her as she could wish? In process of time, however, 
| whether by dwelling in thought continually upon her favorite object, the 

Kerbelai’s wife had brought herself to believe in what at first she had 
| only hoped and desired; or whether she acted systematically, with in- 

tent to break off a connexion which she so greatly deprecated, she grad- 
| ually began to speak in more distinct and positive terms of his expected 
| marriage at Booroojird, and to descant upon the chaims of his future 
wife, until poor Ausieh, bewildered by the continued silence of Hoossein, 
became first alarmed, and in the end convinced that his mother must 
| have gocd grounds for what she so continually asserted. Still, however, 
did she cling to hope, and identifying, as it were, the mother with the 
son, continued her attentions to the former, during her growing indispo- 
sition ; notwithstanding the pain which she experienced from the nature 
of their intercourse. 

At length the old woman declared, in distinct terms, that all! the ar- 
rangements for her son's marriage and fina] settlement at Booroojird, 
were complete, and only awaited the pleasure of the Khan, who intend- 
ed, she said, to bestow upon him certain distinguished marks of favor. 
How this information had reached her, she did not declare; but Ausich 
| felt that she had received no tidings to comfort her, either by a confirma- 
tion of his love and truth to her, or in contradiction to the odious reports 
that had so much distressed her. For the first time she felt utterly 
miserable and desolate ; and though she might succeed in maintaining 
an appearance of composure in the presence of her tormentor, no sooner 
did she retire from her view, than the full weight of her grief came upon 
her, and she sunk under its burthen. 


From this time the hopes and the health of Ausieh gave wey. She 


| pined in secret, and when her pale cheek and fading form called forth 
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the anxious inquiries of those of her family who observed it, she would 
force @ melancholy smile, and declare that nothing ailed her. The 
Hadjee, of whose life she was the delight, became miserable at seeing | 
the lovely flower, which he had cherished from its earliest birth, wither- 
ing hopelessly even in the bud. It was « cloud that cast its shade not | 
only over the house, but on the whole village, for there were few who 
badass felt the spell of Ausieh’s loveliness, and still fewer who did not, in 
some degree, sympathize in the grief of their good old chief. 

At length came news.of the Khan’s discomfiture. Nor did the report | 
of Hopssein’s death tarry long behind. It was indeed but a report, and 
might be false; but how prone is the wounded heart to believe the worst! 

| 





Prostrate as were the hopes of Ausieh, and miserable as she had been 
made by the supposed desertion of her lover, what was all she had yet 
suffered to thie terrible blow? It was in truth the consummation of her 
fate. 

Faithless though he might be, she now felt, too surely, that even in 
her hopelessness there had been hope ;—to know but that he lived, was | 
scmething. But now he was gone! He on whom her soul doated, as 
the vital spark of its existence, was no more. .He had quitted this 
world for ever, and what now was the world to her? Severe, indeed, | 
was the illness which followed this shock ; but there is in youth an elas- 
ticity which makes wonderful efforts to recover lost ground, however 
dreadful the calamity under which the sufferer may have fallen; and 
Ausieh, weak and trembling indeed, but still slowly recovering, arose 
from her bed of sickness. Her first visit, when able to leave the house, 
was to the mother of Hoossein. 

“She is his mother,” said she to herself; “alas! what must she feel. 
Though she loved me but litte, I will go to her. Comfort her alas! I 
cannot. Ah! can anything ever comfort me?” 

She went accordingly, and the loud and frantic grief of the unfortu- 
nate woman was so heart-rending, that Ausieh almost dreaded to venture 
there again. It seemed, however, as if her feelings towards the mai- 
den had undergone a change; and that Ausieh, no longer an obstacle 
to her ambitious views, had not only ceased to be obnoxious, but had ac- 
tually acquired a valve in her eyes as something connected with her lost 
son, and to whom she could speak of him, unceasingly, without fear of 
interruption. The tone, indeed, which she adopted, in these conversa- 
tions, was not at all times agreeable to Ausieh; but she pitied a distress 
which found so powerful a sympathy in her own breast, whatsoever the 
mode of its expression, and all her better feelings induced her to con. 
sent to some personal sacrifice, in order to comfort, so far as she could, 
the bereaved mother. 

In this way stood matters at the village, when Hoossein arrived; and 
the effect of his sudden appearance on Ausieh has been seen, as well as 
how soon, when pn oo his personal safety, pride and indignation 
had come to her aid and enabled her, for a time at least, to hide the love 
and fondness which was striving for utterance in her heart. The tidings 
that her son was not only alive but in the village had reached the ears 
of the Kerbelai’s wife, so long ere he made his appearance, that the joy 
inspired, and the maternal tenderness awakened by the news, had begun 
to give place to a jealous impatience for some time ere he oqeeness 
and she had, more than once, inquired, with increasing peevisliness, what 
could possibly be detaining him, before he actually did present himself. 

In truth, along with the assurance of his safety, there had rapidly re- 
vived, in her breast, those feelings and prejudices which the belief of his 
death had lulled to rest. She immediately conjectured, that instead of 
proceeding at once to his own home and family, he had gone over to the 

Hadjee’s to see Ausieh; and that all she had done to prevent this un- 
grateful union would now be rendered vain. No wonder, then, that 
when her son did make his appearance, although she embraced him and 
wept upon his neck, her tears and blessings soon turned to upbraidings, 
pap rated him in no very measured terms for neglect of duty and af- 
fection, in so long delaying to come te her side. 

‘Til, dying, as [have been, I might well expect to be the first my son 
should come to see.”’ Hoossein, in humble and affectionate terms, re- 
lated what had occurred and excused himself, under the circumstances, 
from any charge of neglect to which his conduct might have rendered | 
him liable. But the good lady, like some others of her sex, on finding 
herself met with meekness and humility instead of opposition, went on 
warming in her anger, until carried away beyond all bounds of prudence, 
she commenced a violent attack upon his mistress, and the Hadjee’s fa- | 
mily in general. 

The extravagance of her displeasure, however, served enly to defeat | 
its ends, for Hoossein, rovsed, in his turn, declared his resolution not to 
listen to a word against those persons, and fairly told her that he hed | 
not returned home, after all his buffetings and mischances, to hear his 
best friends abused, and himself rated like a culprit, for no other cause 
than her caprice. The good woman, finding that she had got somewhat 
out of her depth, drew back, and sought to sooth her son in her turn; and | 
matters being thus brought to a mutual understanding, her mind took an- 
other direction, and she eagerly desired him to make her acquainted with 
all that had lately befailen him, and, particularly, to set her mind at 
rest abont the fate ef the Khan, his master, and his present condition, if 
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still alive. | had for some time been watching for the arrival of ¢ 
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Khan, the blessings of Allah rest on him! is gone j 
oe tng fg gone to taste the joys of 

‘‘ Ahi!” screamed the poor woman, obviously in great and real agita- 
tion. ‘‘ Then all indeed is over! Ai wahi! Ai wahi! And has it come 
to this? Is this the end of all?” and back she fell upon the couch in @ 
passion of violent grief. In vain did Hoossein seek to calm and com- 
fort her; in vain did he entreat her to declare the cause of this extrava- 
gant sorrow; for some minutes her agitation continued unabated, till at 
length, confounded, as well as astonished, he said, 

‘*Mother, mother! this is too much. I loved the Khan, and I have 
mourned for him. I stil] mourn for him, for to you he was a good friend, 
and to me a kind master. But what can be said? Was it not God’s 
will ?—and, after all, he was neither your father, your brother, nor your 
husband.” ‘ , 

“ Allah, allah!” shrieked she again, “be silent, boy, you know not 
what you say!—Oh, heaven! J shallgo mad! Father? Husband? Ah, 
oe than either, Hoossein, he was your father, boy—your fa- 
ther !” ’ 

“Seobhan Ullah!’’ exclaimed Hoossein. 
father’s head that lay dying in my lap!”’ 


GHAPTER II. 
UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


The distress of the two principal families of Ameenabad, arising 

from the painful and mysterious absence of Hoossein, had for a long 
time tkgown a gloom over the village, and great, accordingly, was the 
joy which his arrival and that of his faithful foster brother in safety after 
all their perils and adventures diffused amongst its simple inhabitants. 
It will readily be su that Ausieh, in recovering her lover, soon 
also recovered her bloom and beauty; the Hadjee regained his usual 
t uil happiness, and the whole household reassumed the of 
comfort they had lost; nor did the illness of the mother of Hoossein 
continue long after the arrival cf her son, and the remarkable explana- 
tion which had followed. This explanation, which, however, remained 
a secret between them, appeared to have mightily eased her mind, while 
the total demolition of her airy castles, by the death of the Khan and 
ruin of his affairs, seemed to have reconciled her to the prospect of an 
humbler lot for her darling Hoossein ; and though bis union with Ausieh 
was still a bitter draught, she saw the hopelessness of future opposition, 
and ceased to offer it. 

As for the honest Kerbelai, the equanimity of his soul had been but 
little disturbed, although his domestic comfort had been infringed upon 
by the effects of his wife’s illness. He loved Hoossein too, as wall 06 
he was capable of loving any thing besides himself, and so he rejoiced 
in his return, but still more in the cheerfulness which it was the means 
of restoring to his house and the village circle. In short, the affairs of 
Ameenabad returned to their ancient footing, and Hoossein resumed his 
former village occupations with the more alacrity, that they afforded him 
the means of constant and delicious intercuurse with his mistress; an 
intercourse now tenfold more we!come from the long interruption it had 
suffered. Daily, indeed, did he find new charms in the simple and 
affectionate demeanor of Ausieh, who, on her side, could not deny that 
Hoossein was greatly improved in looks as well as manly bearing by his 
late adventurous life, while his tenderness to her had no whit decreased. 


All parties were satisfied and pleased. The only thing they wanted 
to their po on was the complete and final union*of the lovers, and 
this the Hadjee declared could not take place till the paees or fall of 
the year; that season, he said, had been indicated as the most lucky 
period by a learned astrologer of his acquaintance, and he had resolved 
never to commit the imprudence of flying in the face of destiny. Per- 


“Then it was indeed my 


| haps the good Hadjee, after all that had passed, conceived it a point of 


prudence to allow some time to elapse, and to watch his grand son-in- 
law elect, before he finally comaltthed to his keeping the happiness of his 
beloved child. 

In the meantime the village affairs went on as formerly; the flocks 
and herds were sent to the yellahs to feed on the rich mountain pas- 
tures, accompanied by the greater number of the inhabitants; these 
pleasant pastoral avocations being only interrupted by the exeiting inci- 
dent of an occasional! visit from their Buchtiaree neighbors, with whom, 
as we have learned from the gallant Caussim, they now and then had a 


| skirmish, and who, sometimes, surprised and carried off a few sheep or 


cattle. 

As autumn wore on, the higher yeilahs were deserted ; tne inhabitants 
returned to their homes, and the herds and flocks were left in the nearer 
pasture grounds, where they were watched, as usual in Persian villages, 
by parties of the young men, who were relieved at stated times. 

It was on this duty that Huossein and his foster brother were en- 
gaged when the incident occurred with which our tale commences, and 
on the morrow he was to return to the village, where certain 
ments were to be made, connected with that long wished for event, hie 
marriage with Ausieh. 

The day was already far spent, and more than one pair of bright eyes 
party from the 


“ For,” remarked she, ‘‘as you who were so confidently reported to | mountains, when the sound of horses’ feet ascending the pathway that 


be dead, prove to be still alive, who ran tell what lies may have been told 
about the Khan himself? By your life, my soul! tell methen the truth ;” 
and, starting up in her bed, she convulsively seized the hand of Hoos- 
sein, who was seated on the ground, beside her. 


“ Alas, mother! what can I say!—you have beard the truth. The 


led from the glen attracted the notice of the villagers. An arrival from 
this quarter being almost necessarily that of a stranger, was always an 
interesting circumstance in a place so remote from the great highways; 
and the attention of many being immediately directed to discover who 
the travellers might be, in due time it was reported that they consisted 
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of five mounted men, who were pushing on, though the way lay up hill, 
at a brisk pace. 

Of these five, two rode in advance of the rest, and to the consternation 
of the villagers, it was remarked, by the more knowing among the be- | 
holders, that one of the strangers wore the dress, arms, and general ap- | 
pearance of a King’s Gholanm. Such a phenomenon had not, for years, 
been seen at Ameenabad, so that the astonishment and dismay of its in- 
habitants may be conceived. The men turned out to gaze upon the un- 
welcome strangers, while the women ran to conceal themselves, so as to 
see these alarming visitors without beiag seen by them. The customary 
hospitality of Persian villagers, especially those of pastoral districts, ap- | 

all at once to have been suspended ; for not a soul of all the 
lookers on evinced the smallest disposition to tender the usual welcome | 
to the travellers, until the Hadjee, who had been reposing himself in his 
anderoon, hearing of the circumstance, came forth, and chiding his coun- 
trymen for their neglect, proceeded to receive the new comers. 

By the time the worthy Hadjee had done this, the men had entered | 
his Meheleh, and were making right for the house of the Zabit. The | 
displeasure of their leader, the Gholaum, roused by the lowering locks 
wt obvious dislike of the villagers, had already been expressed in mut- 
tered threats and curses, and now broke out in full force upon the Zabit, 
as he presented himself at the door of his dwelling. 

Unmoved by the white beard and venerable looks of the old man, he 
hea abuse upon him. “How now, unsainted dog!” exclaimed he, 
“what news is this? no attendance? no decency? The Shah's officer 
rides into your jehanum” of a village, and no one gives him the ge/aam- 
ul-aleicoom, or the khoosh amedeed !t any more than if he wel a dog 
or 8 Jew? Nay, by the head of Allee, to judge by their looks, they seem | 
far more inclined to help him to a stick or a stone, than to a dinner! 
Ahah! by the King’s salt, we shall have to teach them their duty. Open 
your eyes, old man! is this the Shah’s village, or is it not? am I the 
King’s Gholaum, or am Inot? By the golden dome of Meshed, we 
shall see ; down with your neck, old villain, that I may use it as a foot- 
stool in dismounting!”’ 

“Friend,” replied the venerable Hadjee, with perfect calmness, “ it 
may be well for thee, that some of my friends are not within hearing of 
what thou hast just said, for they might resent thy rudeness to their old 
Zabit, somewhat more roughly than thou mightest like, or I approve: 
for myself, thy words are as wind; I heed them not, and forgive thee 
for uttering them. If thou art, indeed, an officer of the Shah, Bismillah! 
set fuot to the earth, and tell thy errand. For more than twice thy age 
have I eaten the King’s salt, and I can respect his commands, though 
borne by an unworthy messenger.” 

“Dog of a boor!”’ growled the Gholaum, “thou shalt rue this inso- 
lence!’’ But the number of stout young fellows wao now began to mus- 
ter round the gateway, and whose eyes fell with no friendly expression on 
the strangers, seemed to check the arrogant spirit, and receiving a whis- 
pered remonstrance from, his companion, his voice sunk into a murmur, 
as he added, “‘ Well, well, the day will come; be sure the day will 
come ;” and, with these words, both descended from their horses, and 
having given the reins into the hands of their two attendants, they de- 
manded te be shown into the best house in the place, and that the Zabit 
should instantly attend them. 

“ Both these demands shall be complied with,” said the old man in 
reply; for I am the Zabit, and I request you will now enter my house, 
which is always at the service of strangers, even when not officers of the 
Shah.” 

With haughty air, and still grumbling as he went, the Gholaum, after 
Bauing some orders to his attendants, moved through the entrance to the 
Hadjee’s public apartment, where, very unceremoniously seating himself | 
in the highest place, while his companion took that next to him, he left 
to the old man no choice but that of seating himself below his rude 
guests. “Bring calleeoons,” roared the Gholaum, to those who had en- 
tered after him; and, ata signal from the Hadjee, his own servants went 
to fetch them. 

“This may do, Nazir; what think you?” said the Gholaum, gazing 
round the room, without paying the smallest attention to those it con- 
tained, his host included. 

“ Bud neest! it is not so bad,” responded the person addressed, 
throwing an inquiring glance about him; “but we must see the ande- 
roon.”” 

‘Do you hear, old fellow,” roared the Gholaum again, ‘“ what have 
you got within? I do not mean wives, mashallah! they must be all past 
work; though you old white beards do sometimes contrive te get hold | 
of a cypress waist, or a tulip cheek, to comfort your old bones, too, eh, | 
es but what chambers have you? How many can you accommo- | 

ate 7’ } 
| 








A murmur of disapprobation ran round the room and communicated | 
itself to those who filled the court outside, on hearing this rude address 
to one, whom all the village regarded with attachment and respect ; and 
symptoms of a more active display of anger were beginning to evince 
themselves, when the Hadjee waving his hand for peace and silence, ad- 
dressed the strangers, “‘ You have become my guests, Agas, and as such, 
so long as ye observe the rules of good breeding and abuse not the usages 
of hospitable treatment, ye have a right to my forbearance and protec- 
tion. From hard words or insult no good can arise; I, therefore, pray 
that you will either accept of such refreshment as we can offer, and then 
state your business with me, without further remark, or that you will at 
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once de so, and thus enable me to comprehend what is required of me.” 

“ All this is mighty well, you old fuzool !* but though you don’t know 
my business, you know that I am a Gholaum-e-Shah; and that persons 
of that consequence do not honor such a threshold as this by stepping 
over it, without an adequate present to propitiate them. By the Shah's 
crown, I should have insisted on a pa-endazt before I entered your gate, 
had I been right!” 

“And if you had, you might have staid outside till hunger made you 
wiser,” said the old man, whose indignation now ntorise. ‘ Know 
you? I do know you for an insolent coxcomb, who deserves to bé turned 
out from under the roof he hat wantonly insulted ; an unfaithful servant, 
who neglects his master’s business, in order to indulge his own foolish 
arrogance, and one whom I shall leave to digest his own folly and this 
rebuke, as he best pleases :’’ and the old man rose to leave the reom. 

“« By the sacred head of Allee !” thundered the Gholaum, griping the 
hilt of his dagger, “ 1 will teach thee to respect the Shah’s ruckwm |’ 
and he was rising as it seemed to put his threats into execution, but the 
movement in the assembly, seconded by the voice and hand of his com- 
eo who laying held of the Gholaum’s arm, restrained him, while the 

adjee quietly observed—“‘ Whatever the Shah’s commands, his servant 
is ready to obey ; but upon my head be it, thou hast no Shah’s ruckum, to 
abuse me in my own honse.”’ 

“ Yawash ! Yawash ! be quiet, man; be contented ;” said the seeond 
stranger, in a remonstrating tone to his turbulent companion. ‘“ And you, 
too, Hadji, be pacified Wullah Billah! there is no offence meant; but 
listen to me, this is the truth. In this person you do really behold a 
Gholaum of the Shah; in me, the Nazir of Meerzir Jemal-u-deen, Sheikh- 
ul-Islam of Hamadan, who is proceeding on his way, together with his 
Royal Highness the August Prince Abbas Meerza, who is to reside in 
that city for some time, by the Shah’s command ; and we come to give 
thee notice, that the Meerza and the Prince are to make their munzil 
with thee, to-morrow, and that thou must prepare the requisite accom- 
modations, and soorsautt for them and for their suite. This is our mes- 
sage, and now we desire that thou take measures for obeying the King’s 
commands.” 

“And art thou the bearer of a ruckum to this effect?” inquired the 
Hadjee. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the Nazir. 

*« Behold it,” said the Gholaum, “ receive it with due respect.”’ 

‘* And this, then, is thy ruckum ?” said the Hadjee, coldly, after exam- 
ining with his glasses the paper placed in his hands by the Gholaum.— 

“Why here ia neither the King’s signet, nor that of the Aitemad-u- 
Dowlut; § this is no royal rukcum.” : 

‘The ghorumsang reads, it seems,” remarked the Gholaum, with a 
contemptuous laugh, to the Nazir. “It must serve as such for thee, 
however, old rebel, or thou shalt fare the worse,” growled he to the 
Hadjee. 

“ And I once more tell thee that thow shalt fare the worse, if thou art 
not less uncivil,” replied the old man, with a faint flush of anger color- 
ing his sallow cheeks. The Gholaum once more bristled up in fury, but 
again awed by the buzz of wrath that rose around him, he contented him- 
self with another forced attempt at a contemptuous laugh, and observing 
to his companion 

‘Nazir, hear ye the boor ?”’ 

“Friend Hadjee,” said the less insolent Nazir, “the ruckum, it’ trué 

s sealed, neither by the Shah nor his minister ; but thou wilt find, that 
he who has caused it to be made out, is powerful enough to enforce it, 
and so it may, as my companion says, serve as a royal order. See, then, 
that thou slight it not.” 

‘Whatever may be the power of thy master to enforce, or mine to 
withhold compliance,” replied the Hadjee, “T have to inform thee, Na- 
zir, that it is not my purpose to put it tothe test. God forbid that the 
hospitality which this least of the King’s servants would extend to the 





| lowest of his subjects, should be refused to a prince of the royal house, or 


te a servant of the most high upon his journey. Let us, therefore, be in- 
formed what the amount of thy demand may be.”’ 

‘Thou hast spoken well, Hadjee,”” said the Nazir; “ thy prudence 
and thy hospitality are alike commendable. Listen, then, to what I 
have to say, Our party will be—let me sce—the Prince’s suite and ser- 
vants with the harem, may amount to a hundred souls. Then my master 
has along with him, also, a portion of his family, besides his personal es- 
tablishment, which, with peishkhedmuts and cooks, Shatirs and tent- 
pitchers, Jeloodars and grooms, Sarwins and Churwadars, with their 
assistants and followers of various descriptions, toffunchees and spears- 
men, may come to within a trifle of two hundred persons; in all about 
three hundred, with their horses and baggage cattle; and to that you 


| may add, at least, fifty more, for led horses and other extras. 


“For these will be required twenty Khurwars(| of barley, and as many 
of chopped straw ; fifty fat sheep, and a hundred fewls; three thousand 


| eggs, and a hundred and fifty mauns{ of bread; the same quantity of fine 


Mazunderan rice, of butter and of sugar; fifty mauns of tobacco; two 


, hundred of grapes, pomegranates, apples, pears, and such fruit; fifty 





* Anglice—T waddler 

t The spreading of cloths in the path of a great man, of value corresponding 
with his rank, on his entering the house of an inferior. 

t Provisions supplied gratis, on government account, for the maintainance of 
persone travelling on royal business, or with royal passports; a tax dreadfully 
severe and abused in Persia. 

) The trusted of the state; a title of the prime minister. 

|) A load of about 700lbs. weight. 

{| Seven and a quarter pounds each maun. 
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frvits, plums of Bockhara, raisins, apricots, pistachio nuts, &c.; twenty 
mauns of gezungabeen”* and thirty of other sweetmeats; ten of vinegar, | 
and the same of grape treacle, with a list of spices, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
mace, pickles, urrucks for sherbets, uttrs, rosewater and perfumes, as 
given in this paper which I now place in your hands. 


“ Besides this, you will do well to recollect that the Meerza himself— 


a man of the most eminent sanctity—a saint of the first order, will natu- 
rally expect to be propitiated ; for he is not one who lavishes his favor 
on the ungrateful; and decency, as well as duty, will suggest to the 
Hadjee, that the offspring of the centre of the universe must not illumine 
the threshold of hnmility, without being presented with an offering com- 
mensurate with his rank. But I am to add that, in consideration that 
Ameenabad is not a town, the ceremony of a Pa-endaz has been excused. 
These are the orders which our duty requires that we should lay upon 


the Zabit of this village ; for the rest, the Hadjee is wise and experien- | 


ced, he knows what further is regarded as customary.” 

A cry of indignation, mingled with alarm, broke forth from the villa- 
gers, who heard this terrible demand upon their substance ! and even the 
Hadjee himself seemed aghast with surprise at its extent; but with 
habitual self-possession recovering himself he replied, : 

“ The words of the Nazir have been understood. Wirth the requisitions 
oi the Sheikh-ul-Islam made for the service of the Shah and the Shahza- 
deh (whose prosperity may God increase !) we are willing to comply so 
far as our ability extends; and Allah forbid that their treatment at 
Ameenabad should blacken the faces of its Zabit or its inhabitants ; but 
the demand now made is much too great ; we cannot supply it. It is 
6 Soorsaut te be levied upon a town like Khonsar, not upon a poor vil- 
age.” , 

“‘ Nevertheless, friend Zabit,” replied the Nazir, ‘‘ the articles must be 
provided, as thou wilt find. 
knowest, that Ameenabad is seldom called upon to bear its portion of 
the — charges. Be thankful for past forbearance, and show thy good 
sense by thy obedience.” 

“* Ay, and by the King’s head, if the sense should fail, the feleck may 
succeed,” interjected the Gholaum. “ Mashallah! we have modes of 
enforcing obedienee. 

Without roticing the Gholaum’s brutality, the Hadjee again took up 
the discourse. ‘ 


“‘ Whatever may have been the cause of the tranquility we have hith- | 
erto enjoyed,”’ said he, “‘ we give thanks for it to Allah, praying humbly | 


for its continuance. Yet are we not without our burthens; and I again 
declare, that to comply with such a demand as you have now made, is 
impossible. But if it please you to repose awhile, your servant will con- 
sult with the elders and the Ryots, and see what can be done.” 


“ Barickhillah! it is well said,” replied the Nazir. “ But, kark in | 
Let these good folks | 


your ear, Hadjee: a word in private before you go. 
withdraw toa proper distance, and then open your ears. Listen to what 
I shall say, for perhaps you may find us more your friends than you give 
us credit for.” 

“Inshallah! Please God!’ said the Hadjee, rather incredulously ; 


and saying a few words to his fellow villagers, they retired out of ear-shot, | 


while he, advancing towards the Gholaum and Nazir, took his seat just 
in front, so that the three heads might be laid so closely together that 
none of their communications could be overheard. 

“You must know then, Baba (father)’’ said the Nazir, “ that such as 
you have heard them are our orders; and this worthy friend here is 
bound to see them enforced, or in default, to inflict on the village the 
pains and penalties due to rebels. But whatthen? After all we are 
net beasts ; we are reasonable, by your head we are! And who can tell, 
but some means of accommodation mey be arrived at that shal] please all 
parties—eh 1” 
~ “ Well—Inshallah!” again ejaculated the Hadjee, in the same incred- 
uous tone. 

‘‘ Then what is it in the Soorsaut,” said the Nazir, “that you com- 
plain of 1” 

‘« Let it be represented,” reptied the Hadjee, ‘that your servant com- 
plains of the whole. The amount of articles is altogether excessive, 
and there are many things enumerated, which my countrymen never 
thought of, even ina dream! When were urruks and uttrs, and spi- 
ces, and rose water seen in a Buchtiaree village? You might as well 
look for rubies among the pebbles of that stream.” 

«Well, suppose a compromise could be made for these delicacies.— 
Suppose the Meerza should excuse them, and consent to permit his own 
servants to supply him in consideration a sum of ready cash—hah! How 
do you say?” 

‘‘All would depend upon the amount required. 
Ryots, like us, to find ready money? 
expect. 


“Why, as for the corn and straw, and the bread, and rice, and butter, 
and sheep, and such things, there is nothing for it, but to produce them. 
But, if an influential friend were to exert himself 
with the Meerza, it is possible that a sum of fifty tomauns in gold might 


They must be had. 


be accepted as an equivalent for the rest.” 
“ Fifty tomauns!” exclaimed the Gholaum. 
Wallah, Billah! 


he expect that persons like us—?’ 


“ Peace, friend.”’ said the Nazir, interrupting him, and affecting a | 
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mauns of sweet, a hundred of water-melons, a hundred mauns of dried } 


My master well knows, and thou also | 


What ?—the Shah knows how todeal with rebels.” | 


Where are poor 
But, name the sum you would 


“ Are you mad, Nazir? 
It is too litthe—it will never do '—and then, what does 
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soothing tene. “Have patience, give me leave; you see the Hadiee i 

becoming reasonable. 1 do not say, that it positively ean be bode; tut 
as I have truly a regard—by your head, I have conceived a great friend- 
ship for him; by the salt of the Meerza, I have, Hadjee—you see in me 








—- 





| the man to negociate matters, however difficult.” 


‘‘ Agas,”’ replied the Hadjee, calmly, ‘I will tell you the truth. We 
are here in a remote district, r, but not without means of living ; wil- 
ling to discharge the duties of hospitality and to obey the orders of our 
sovereign; but jealous of coercion or interference, from which happily 
we have hitherto been much exempted. The Soorsaut you have de- 
manded, both in money and in goods, is more than we can pay. Itis 
true—I have it said: but for the sake of peace and quietness, we 
shall be found willing to stretch a point. In one word, I, as Zabit of the 
village, take upon me to promise that one half the required corn and 
straw, with the common provisions shall be forthcoming. I will also lay 
at the feet of the Shahzadeh twenty tomauns; at those of the Meerza 


| fifteen. It is known to me also, Agas, that such men as you are do not 


come under the roof of a poor Ketkhodah, upon on errand of this nature, 


| without expectancies. Your servant is but little able to do great things ; 
| but what he can he will—an acknowledgment of his good will shall not 


be wanting.”’ 
“ By your death, Nazir, this stuff may do for you to listen to, but I 
cannot afford to have my ears wearied for nothing. Let the Zabit, if 


| Zabit he be, answer in one word: will he comply with your conditions, 


or will he not?” 

“Softly, softly, softly, man!’’ said the peace-making Nazir; ‘‘on my 
head be it, the Hadjee will listen to reason. Say on, Hadjee.” 

“‘ Well, Agas, five tomauns a piece in gold, shall be yours, together 
with a couple of pieces of that rare stuff for which our village is famous, 


| as a dress—besides a couple of fat-tailed sheep, with their lambs.” 


*« May the old fool’s father be roasted !—Curses seize the churl!”’ ex- 
claimed the Gholaum, in a burst of impatient wrath. “A pre- 
sent, indeed, for men of our condition! Nazir, let the old rebel alone. 
The Meerza must manage him himself.” 

“« Penah-bur-khoda, man, — Hadjee! are youin your senses? Will you 
| let that man without mercy go to my Aga with such a reply? In the 
name of God, if you hope to thrive, grease his palm, man; grease his 
| palm. Make the tomauns ten—turn thewwseless sheep into useful gold, 
| and we shall see what can be done. Be wise, man—be wise, and rea- 
sonable.”’ 
| ou Reasonable, your servant would fain be, and he is wise enough to 
| seek for peace and tranquility, even at a high price ; but he has told the 


truth—the Ryots can do no more, and it will rest with you and the 
| Meerza to choose between what is now offered, with willing service, 
and tenantless houses and an empty village. The Agas know that the 
mountains are behind us; the season is still fine, and your servant can- 
not prevent the people from flying to them. 

| “Fly to the mountains, eh? Let them; they will find burnt 

| houses and empty granaries on their return. Friend Hadjee, we are no 

| fools, we understand that sort of work. The villagers will not be such 
| asses.” 

“ Worthy Nazir, the people are not asses; they love their homes, and 
much would it pain them to leave them. But the evil of remaining may 
be worse than that of flying. Despair makes men mad; and if it de- 
light the Meerza to see, and the Shah to hear, that Ameenabad has been 
reduced to the same conditien as Nodeh, and Begzadeh, and Noorabad, 
and nearly all upon the great route, that satisfaction may no doubt be 
theirs. But my people will be impatient; I must returnto them. Per- 

| mit me to take leave, Agas.’’ 

The Nazir and his friend now held earnest discourse for a while, after 
which the former, after replying to some observation of the Gholaum, 
with a significant wink, and the emphatic enunciation of ‘‘ Be cheshm !”’ 
turned to the Hadjee, and said: 

“ Weare content, father. Return to thy people; but weigh well what 
I have said. Sparethounot thy garment to save thy skin. Act not like 
the man who got drowned in the well, because he would not buy bim- 

| self rope enough to draw the water. May Allah enlightenthy judgment !” 

The Hadjee then withdrew, and calling together the principal heads 
of families, laid before them the whole state of the case, with the conver- 
sation that had passed between himself and the Nazir. Their uneasiness 
was extreme, and their opinions, as Usually happens in cases of difficulty, 
were various and conflicting. Some were for immediately burying or 
concealing all their portable effects, and taking at once to the mountains, 
with their families. Others were desirous of calling upon their friend 
and allies, and braving the storm, defying the Meerza and ail bis power. 

‘¢ What is the Shah?” said they. “ He is too much engaged at playing 
priest at Ispahan, to mind what we may make of one at Ameenabid. We 
are too much out of his way to attract any notice. : 

“ Are you mad?” exclaimed another. “ The Shetkh-ul-Islam’s friends 
at court, would give the Shab no rest, till he had burned al! our houses 
and cut every throat he could get at.”’ 

* Ay, Baba,—that he could get at: but where is Iepahan, and where 
Ameenabad? and are we to make no account of our friends of the Eeli- 
aut? What is the use of all we give them, and the good turns we have 
often done them, unless in times like these, to secure support and +hel- 
ter? Such a storm as this does not come once in twenty years. Then 
there is Caleb Allee, Khan of Rhonsar, he owes us an act of friendship 
also.” 
| “Ay, ay; no doubt our Buchtiaree neighbours are very good in their 
| way, and were the quarrel with a Louree chief, or 8 low country Khan, 
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“for not only did that worthy officiel consent to the terms preposed, with | 
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they would help us readily enough, if there were 4 reasonably good chance 
of plunder. But the Shah's officers make it another affair, and the truth | 
is, that the less we trust them, or atk of them, the better; we pay dear | 
enough, as it is. As for Caleb Allee, he can shear as close as others. No, 
no, the evil day has fallen on us, and we must bear it as we may. My | 
advice is, that the Hadjee make the best terms he can with these wolves, 
and that we try to pay as little as possible; conceal our valuables, put 
our wives and daughters out of the way, and let the storm pass over us, | 
as it lists.” 

“ But after all, what does the Hadjee himself say?” observed one 
who had not before spoken. ‘It is to him we must trust; the Hadjee | 
is the man to save us, if any one can.”’ 

And several voices joined in saying, “Ay, ay, the Hadjee, what does | 
he say 7” 

“ My friends,” replied the old man, “no doubt our predicament is an | 
unfortunate one, and we feel it the more, being, thanks to Allah, less ac- 
customed to such attacks than most others. But something must imme- 
diately be done, and after using our best judgment in deciding on the | 
course to be taken, we have but to pursue it boldly. Defiance would be | 
impolitic, even if we should succeed in averting the storm for the time, | 
for it would be certain of attracting to us a dangerous degree of notice. 
On the other hand a too easy compliance with exorbitant terms might 
provoke a speedy repetition of similar extortion. [t is true that we have 
a ready retreat into the mountains; but who, as has been well ohserved 
by our extortioners, would lightly abandon his pleasant home to destruc- 
tion, or who would trust an ally when his cwn arm may deliver him ?— 
To treat is better than to fight, therefore let us make the best terms we 
can, and as it is better to fill one hungry mouth than to waste our sub- 
stance upon man, let us not spare in buying the good word of this Nazir, | 
though his maw be like a wolf's and his purse like an empty cornsack; 
for he has his master’s ear in his hand, and his bridle is in the mouth of | 
that blustering Gholaum. I propose, therefore, to make terms for half | 
the demand. Of this, [ will myself cheerfully bear one third, the rest 
must be apportioned, according to each man’s means, on the community. | 
Yet while ve come to this resolution, let us not omit other means of safe- | 
‘w, in case of unlooked for violence or plunder. Let each man make 
such arrangement of his goods and household as he may deem the best; | 
not that I myself anticipate any such attempt. These greedy hounds, 
once filled, will be in no hurry @ return; but should I be mistaken, God 
forbid that any of my friends should suffer through advice of mine; each 
man, as I said, must judge and act for himself as to the precautions he 
may take for the future; and now, my children, God be with us all! I 
must return to my unwelcome guests.” 

Such was the result of a long and anxious discussion ; and it appeared 
that the good Zabit had not miscalculated in his opinion of the Nazir; | 


considerable symptoms of satisfaction, but he managed to silence, if not | 
to content the cupidity of his sulky and turbulent companion, whose 
growls, though still audible, were emitted in a more subdued, and less 
offensive tone. 

The bustle of preparation now commenced. The various habitations | 
of the village were now examined, and accommodations selected for the 
several personages of the expected party; carpets and numuds were | 
brought forth, chambers swept, spaces for placing baggage pointed out, 
and all the duty of the quarter-mastet’s department proceeded rapidly 
under the superintendence of the Nazir and his assistants. 

At the same time, no small bustle might have been perceived among | 
the villagers themselves; and horses, mules and asses, even bullocks 
were loaded with packages of various sorts darted along the less obvious 
pathways, and through the ravines towards the mountains. Men, wo- 
men and children, loaded with sundry articles were in motion, and little | 
bands of the younger females, under care of the elders, followed the | 
cattle, casting frequent curious looks behind them, as if not altogether | 
satisfied with leaving a spot, where so much of interest and excitement 
was 800n expected. 

On the other hand, large loads of grain and bags of chopped straw 
began to arrive at the several munzils; but much more left the place to 
be stowed in the secret and more distant repositories belonging to the vil- 
lage—places contrived in case of accident or pillage reaching the ordi- 
nary granaries; and every possible means were taken to secure other ar- 
ticles of property in the same way, as if an enemy had been about to en- | 
ter the place. Whether this movement was seen by any of the Nazir’s 
peuple, is uncertain; at all events, no notice was taken, and probably 
they were too much occupied with their own arrangements, to remark 
what others were about. As for the Gholaum, he had growled bimself 
to sjeep upon a pile of cushions, after a hearty meal washed down with 
plenty of wine. 

It was towards evenirg, and while the bustle was at its height, that 
Hoossein arrived at the village. Confounded at the scene which met 
his eyes, he sought for information as to the cause. But in vain did he 
inquire at bis own house, the women had already left it. The Kerbelai | 
himself, busied in the village offars, was absent; the Ryots running hi 
ther and thither could furnish him with nothing bat hideous arid impro- 
bable reports ; so, filled with indefinable alarms, he rushed across the 
stream, and mounted to the dwelling of the Hadjee. Here, at least, he 
found less confusion, and soon meeting the venerable owner he became 
acquainted with all that had happened. 

. Considerations of loss or gain are not those which first occur to @ youth- | 
ful mind. Hoossein’s first emotion was that of intense indignation at | 
80 glaring an outrage as to him, unaccustomed to extortion in this autho- | 








risei shape, the whole proceeding appeared. His secend was that of 
alarm, obscure indeed, and undefined, but poignant; for what lover 
dreads not, in any ususual and threatening occurrence, some influence 
adverse to his love! 

“Then you will, of course, send Ausieh and your family from the 
place 7—I am ready to attend them, when and whither you please,” said 
he. addressing the Hadjee. 

‘By no means,” replied the old man, “I have no such thought.— 
They are perfectly safe here; no one wili harm them, and why should [ 
show to others an alarm, I do not, and should not feel. We have come 
to an arrangement with our guests; they, like ua, are now bound by the 
laws of hospitality; why should we doubt their good faith? Nay, to 
show alarm is the true way to put evil thoughts in their heads; it be- 
trays weakness; and though I have permitted and advised every man to 
act as he thought best, in my opinion, too much alarm has been shown 
already.” 

“ But your own house has been prepared to receive the strangers?”’ 

“ Assuredly; the Meerza is to lodge in it, and from a manof God, a 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, what can we have to fear ?”’ 

‘May God grant there be no cause! I wish J could quiet my fears.” 

“Ab, my son, you are young; you area lover; to fear is but natural 
for you.” 

A, my father, it is only for Ansieh that I fear; in God's name, per- 
mit me to take her to some place of safety !”” 

“ Peace, my son; believe me, an old grandfather like me, is the best 
protector for his child, Ausieh is safe; she shall be well cared for, and 
as for you, we cannot spare you, Hoossein; we shall want all our young 
men to overawe these Lassitibecken and maintain the peace, which you 
dread may be broken.” 

Hoossein could remonstrate no further; indeed, he scarcely had any 
grounds on which to do so; he had not even witnessed the overbearing 
conduct of the Gholaum, which the Hadjee in some degree suppressed 
in his account; so that, however distasteful to him the arrangement of 
the old man might be, he was forced to acquiesce; and joining the rest 
of his’ companions in their labors, the night passed in that subdued bustle 
and uneasy excitement which generally precede the occurrence of some 
dreadful event. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE SHEIKH-UL-ISLAM. 


The forencon was nearly over before the approach of a horseman 
warned the Naz'r that the expected party was at no great distance ; and 
that official, sending back the messenger to intimate that the munzil was 
ready, instantly mounted and prepared to meet his master, attended by 
the Zabit, who in spite of his age, on this occasien, mounted an ancient 
steed, to do honor to the blood of the sovereign of Persia. 

A certain number of the principal inhabitants attended to form a re- 


| spectable Peishwaz or Istackball; a few bottles of sweetmeats were 


provided to be thrown under the feet of the royal steed, and a sheep or 
two were in attendance to be beheaded as the Shahzadeh passed by ; 
with these preparatives the party proceeded to meet their expected 
guests. In no long time, the cavalcade was observed winding along the 
path upon the mountain side; and it was no difficult matter to distin- 
guish the Sheikh-ul-Islam, as he rode on an ambling mule of great size 
and beauty, among the shatirs and numerous religious persons of vari- 
ous orders who rode beside and before him, and the mingled crowd of 
Jelowdars, spearsmen and priests, who rode behind, upon animals of al! 
descriptions. 

The Meerza was a portly, good looking personage, whose appearance, 
though from his sedentary habits incling to corpulence, scarcely indica- 
ted his having attained the middle age. A huge turban of a green shaw! 
overshadowed his broad forehead, and his keen and brilliant dark eyes 
shone, with an overpowering lustre, from under thick black brows finely 


| arched but ominously knit at their junction. His nose was high and 


hooked, and the lower part cf his face was covered by a splendid black 
beard. The full, red, fleehy lips which parted this dark mass, were per- 
haps the only features which would have indicated, to a physiognomist, 
the sensuality which reigned under that sanctified exterior. His garb 
was plain, even to affectation. The coarse brown kabba(or gown) which 
enveloped his person was partly covered by a dark Arab cloak, and his 
waist was encircled by a shawl of Kerman wool; yet he bestrode his 
mule with an air of command, which, perhaps he sought not to con- 
trol; though a prudent self-restraint did somewhat tame the haughty 
glance, which betrayed the pride and scorn that swelled his heart. 

For one moment, as the Nazir and his companions dismounted to sa- 
lute him, did his eye seem to rest upon the venerable person of the Had- 
jee; but his slight acknowledgment of the other’s humble obeisance was 
succeeded by an air of fixed abstraction, intended at once to impose upon 
the minds of his observers, and to relieve him from receiving or return- 


| ing those civilities which seemed indeed foreign to his nature. 


A rumor, which soon gained ground, that the Prince was not in com- 
pany but detained somewhere about Khonsar, was the means cf saving 
the throats of the sheep, as their slaughter was a compliment deemed 
only due to royal blood; but the sugar-candy was showered under the 
f-et of the Meerza’s mule, ard the air was rent by the acclamations, not 
only of the hely man’s followers, but of the very populace who, the 
night before, showered curses on his name and seemed ready to tearhim 
in preces 

Arrived at the village, the Nazir, with the Hadjee, marshalled the 
great man to his intended abode at the house of the latter. Calleeoons 
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were called for, presents brought and accepted, and formal compliments ; Hakeem-bashee,* which would relieve his distress, and enable him to re- 
commenced; while the rest of the party and the servants dispersed far | 


und wide through the village to prepare the munzils of their respective 
masters. Shoutings, ho!lowings, demands, abuse, protestations, excuses, 
blows, cries, quarrels, and confusion of ali sorts, arose and were the or- 
der of the day for a long time, until, at length, each of the party having 
walked, or bounced, or bolted, or elbowed, or insinuated himself into 
nis respective place, the uproar ceased for a season. Breakfast, usually 
& slight, but on this occasion, a solid meal, succeeding the morning’s 
journey, disposed most of the travellers to rest; and, in fact, carpets and 
horsecloths were immediately spread, and almost every one abandoned 
himself to repose. 

To deseribe at full length all the scenes and incidents, which such an 
inroad on the tranquillity of a peaceful village never fails to produce, 
would require more graphic skill than we possess. A detail of the efforts 


of systematic extortion on the one hand, and the struggles of adroit eva- | 


sion on the other, the reciprocal complaints, the blows, the abuse, and 
final adjustment of differences, might furnish a eurious volume. In one 
place might be seen a miserable villager, brought by two truculent fel- 
lows before the Nazir, beaten, wounded, covered with dust and blood, 
his clothes torn from his back, and he himself otherwise sorely malt:eat- 
ed. He is abused as the veriest scoundrel for attempting perhaps to ab- 
stract a small portion of the corn, his own—which he had been compel- 
led to supply ; fur running away with his own property; for failing to lay 
down his best numuds in the room which he had been forced to give up 
to his tyrants; for refusing to assist in cleaning their horses, ruvbing 
down their mules, camels, asses, (while he, whose duty it was to do the 
work, solaced himself with a pipe,) or for some equally heinous offence ; 
when the said Nazir, or Gholaum, or officer of the guard, or some other 
official, would suddenly call for the furoshes and the feleck, up with his 


heels, lay on with the sticks, and make the place resound with his roar- | 


ings and vain amaums ! 

Another poor wretch, having by strength or luck mastered his opprés- 
sors, comes running to claim protection from the august authority, and 
shouts and drums at the door of the Hadjee for admission and for safety ; 
while, after him, foaming with rage, come his baffled pursuers, one of 
them showing a moustache torn off in the scuffle; another, a tooth 
knocked out by the club of his assailant. Torn garments, inflamed 
countenances, attest the impatient wrath with which they bear the turn 
of fortune against themselves. In one quarter, a profligate soldier, while 
zeizing a female, is knocked down by her husband or father, who instant- 
ly escapes by some bye-way, and eludes his furious pursuer. In another, 
an old man iz pulled by the beard and dragged along the ground, because 
he seeks to save his family from outrage, or his property from pillage. 

But in time, even these squalls subside, or spend their fury, in the 
abuse of which Persians are so liberal; a truce is established, and par- 
ties come to reciprocal accommodation, or withdraw, gazing on each 
other with a watchful rage, which exhaustion and a conviction of the 
uselessness of the contest alone prevent from blazing out afresh. 

The hour of evening prayer aroused the sleepers, and sundry prepa- 
ratives announced the approach of the Sham, or evening meal, which is 
a!ways of a more solid and important character than that of Nahar, or 
breakfast. The Meerza, who assumed all the simple humility of a priest, 
could not avoid giving admission to all the holy men of his retinue, as 
well as to his venerable host, to share his evening fare; to the latter he 
now appeared disposed to extend a singular portion of his favor. 
the meal was over and a calleeoon had been smoked, the Meerza signi- 
fied his desire to retire to the Hadjee’s khelwut, or private apartment, 
which had been repaired fur his convenience, and further intimated a 
wish for the company of his hos. 

In this retirement, to which, besides the Hadjee, there were only ad- 
mitted an eunuch belonging, it was understood, to the royal harem, and 


a confidential servant of the Meerza’s, that worthy personage showed a | 


disposition to relent. He entered into more familiar discourse with his 
host, confining himself at first to remarks and inquiries respecting the 
village, its population and produce, the time he had 

bit, and such other topics, interlarding his observations with certain lau- 


the treasure he possessed in the Zabit of Ameenabad. He next shifted 


sume his march on the following day. 

As he said this, he made a signal to his servant, who brought the spe- 
cific. It was a liquid contained in a large glass vessel, which, when open- 
ed, exhaled a flavor that caused the worthy Hadjee some amazement : 
yet, it must be a mistake, he thought, for how could the holy person, in 
whose presence he sat, be supposed capable of aught that was not per- 
fectly orthodox and correct? 

The Sheikh-ul-Islam’s sufferings must, however, have been severe; for 
not once, nor twice, but many times, did he receive this specific from the 
hands of his servant, until at length the desired effect appeared to be 
produced ; his countenance visibly assumed a more placid expression, 
and althoug® his eye still shone with what might have passed for a fe- 
verish lustre, there was an obvious placidity, both in voice and air, that 
indicated relief from pain. 

His conversation now became more familiar, and his interest in the 
Hadjee’s affairs appeared vastly to increase. He insisted on obtaining 
further particulars of the old man's family, and expressed a strong de- 
sire to be of service to the progeny of soworthy a person. His influ- 
ence he boasted of as powerful, even with the highest authorities, and 
nothing, he declared, would give him greater pleasure than to exert it 
in favor of his kind host. If he, himself, were contented with his sta- 
tion, and had no wish tochange it, had he no son, or son-in-law, or grand- 
son, who might be benefitted by his good will? The Hadjee expressed 
his gratitude, but assured his would-be benefactor, that all of his family 
were, Albumdulillah! as comfortably situated as himself; that they were 
peasants—Ryots, who gained their bread like other villagers, but who 
had no wishes beyond their station; thus the baffled guest could only 
praise his uncommon moderation, and reiterate his good wishes. 

“ But, Hadjee,” said he, at last, after a period of ruminating silence ; 
“you must be aware that men of my holy character have privileges, 
which to others are denied. We enjoy the favor of royalty, and claim a 
portion of the rights that belong to kings. I am now in your khelwut, 
and am gratified to find a worthy man, like you, so sensible of the bene- 
fit and blessing to be derived from our holy presence and discourse.— 
But why should any of your inmates be excluded from this advantage ? 
Assemble your family here around you. Let those whose presence 
would so much embellish these walls, and who, if my ears deceive me 
not, are at no great distance, be introduced, and receive my blessing.— 
How now? Why de you hesitate? You surely are aware of the bles- 
sed influence conferred upon a harem, by the presence of the holy and 
the just? Nor is it from eyes such as mine ycu would conceal them. As 
for this friend, this Aga here, he also has his privileges. He knows eve- 
ry chamber in the royal harem; ay, and every bright eye and tulip-cheek 
that inhabits them. Come, then, Bismillah—give the order, and pro- 
duce your ladies !” 

“May the favor of the Meerza increase! May the house of the holy 
Sheikb-ul-Islam prosper!’ said the Hadjee. “All I have is an offerin: 
to him; but what should an old man like me do with tulip cheeks a 
bright eyes? Except a few old women, withered and wrinkled, like 
myself, what should my harem contain?” 

“Nay, Hadjee, but you ‘jest; you verily are a man of men; and we 
are not ignorant of the ways of persons of your experience. What need 
of more? Up, man, thyself, and give the word. Let yonder Purdeh 


| lift its charm-concealing Veil ; we would’ judge in such matters for our- 


When | 


selves; and let not those who pant for the blessing of holy intercourse be 
doomed to pine invain. Nay, Aga, see thou to it; the Hadjee is as 
as a girl, liftthou yon curtain, and let in the sunshine of charms whic’ 
that envions cloud, no doubt, conceals !”’ 

The curiosity of the females of the Hadjee’s household had, in fact, led 


| them to congregate at the inner entrance of the Khelwut, where 


officiated as its Za- | 


could hear al! that passed, themselves, unseen ; and their voices 

smothered langhter did occasionally become audible behind the curtain; 
while the Hadijee, not 2 little confused by a request implying rights suffi- 
ciently odious in themselves and claimed by royalty alone, was debating 
with himself how best to refuse compliance, the eunuch, accustomed to deal 


| in euch cases, rose from his seat with alertness and withdrew the curtain, 
datary remarks and hints that his Majesty was by no means ignorant of | 


his ground to the Hadjee’s own family, inquired as to the comfort and | 


prosperity of his circumstances, desired to know the number of his house 
hold—adverted, interrogatively, to his own habits of life, and hinted in 
a sly way his conviction, that an old traveller like him in this weary 
world must have discovered how needless it was to be over-scrupulous in 


regard to certain indulgencies understood by the vulgar to be interdicted | 


by the Prophet, and which were forbidden in reality to the people in ge- 


abusing the boanties of Allah. 
He referred to a di-cretionary power, which he said had been left in 


| my life, she is not among those before me. 


the hands and wills of pious and worthy believers possessed of this im- | 
portant know'edge, and expressed his conviction that his worthy host | 


was among these privileged individuals. 

} Observing that all these hints were lost on the simple-hearted Hadijee, 
the Meerza had recourse to another expedient in order tosecure for him- 
self. without scandal, the indulgence of a gratification which had become 
too habitual to be easily dispensed with. He complained of his own fee- 
ble health, the consequence of intense study, and the rigorous discharge 
of the arduous duties of his station, and regretted that in travelling, par- 
ticularly, his uneasiness became so great as to oblige him to have re- 


course to @ medicine of approved efficacy, prepared for his use by the | 


- | eyes upon it, these are not all. 
neral, but with a reserve in favor of those who knew how to use, without | 


ere those behind it were well aware of his purpose. 

The rush immediately heard witnin gave sufficient token that some, at 
least, of the listeners haa made their escape, and the three or four who 
remained did not certainly belie the Hadjee’s words, for more wrinkled 
hags could scarcely have been collected together. 

“Wullah! exclaimed the priest. ‘‘ These may indeed, at one time 
have been sources of delight, but assuredly the stream has run dry; 
for more parched and withered channels I have never seen! But my 
What, Hadjee, has become of the young 
blossom of that dear son, of whom thou didst lately speak’? 1 venture 
In Ged’s name, to save your 
own credit, man, and to deliver me, your guest, from the depressing in- 
fluence of these venerable grandmothers, let the child appear! Let her 
come and receive my blessing.”’ 

The distress of the worthy Hadjee increased exceedingly; perplexed 
and confounded at the strain assumed by his imperious guest, he hesita- 
ted in utter uncertainty how to act. 

“ I would beg to represent,” he began; but his doubts and representa- 
tions were alike cut short by the rapid movements of the eunuch, who at 
that moment made towards the anderoon with so determined a step, 
that the old lady, who was the chief of the harem, thought it better to 
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anticipate his purpose. Casting a look at the Hadjee, she besought the 

holy man’s forbearance, and promised that the maiden should attend. 
mpatience sparkled in the eyes of the Sheikh-ul-[slam, as they watched 

the curtained entrance of the anderoon, which rose at length, when in 


} 


came the blushing, pouting Ausieh, half curious, half resenting the gen- 


de violence which thus dragged her forward, whether she would or not, 
into the presence of a stranger. Unaccustomed to seclusion, her sense 
of this indelicate exposure was less keen than would have been felt by city 
dames’; and the reluctance of true maiden modesty was tempered by a 
consideratien of the holy character of him who desired her presence, 
and in whom she expected to see some venerable personage, such, per- 
haps, as her grandfather. But the swellings of indignant and wayward 
pride, which began to agitate her breast at finding her mistake, were 
) ily ¢ 

imposing figure and bold, dark, piercing eye of the Sheikh-ul-Islam. 


| queen of the harem. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


‘ Well then, believe me that your grandchild isa chosen flower for 
the royal garden, and there is anend of it. Youcan neither prevent nor 
retard it. Now only trust to me, and I swear that you shall see her 
The first woman in Iraun.”’ 

‘Let your servant be excused,” returned the Hadjee rising, with more 
spirit and bitterness than he had yetevinced. ‘ My beard is too white 
to be luughed at, although my heart may not be too old to break. Re- 


tire, my child, thou hast been here too leng; thy grandfather never 


| thought to expose thee to so much insult.’ He waved his hand, and Au- 
| sieh, who trembled still more violently, sought no further bidding, bur 


ed into the tremblings of alarm, as her glance fell upon 


Shrinking like the coy plant that droops at the touch of a stranger, Au- | 
sieh turned to fly, raising her arm instantly as if to lower the slight veil, | 
which she occasionally wore; but no such friendly screen being there, she | 


covered her face with both her hands and would have hid herself behind 
her aged companion. But that discreet person addressing her in a few 
encouraging words quietly urged her forward in such a way as displayed 
the whole grace of her form—a grace which was by no means diminished 
by her manifest confusion. 

“ Afereen Hadjee!" exclaimed the Meerza, after gazing with eager 
eyes for a while on this fair vision. ‘“ Was I not right? Said I not 
well that the young lamb would be found worth all the old ewes/of the 
flock 7 
alarm. Take courage then, here there are none but friends. Let not 
therefore the moon be hid in clouds. Hide not the lustre of those 
re What, still trembling ? Be seated, fair one. The Hadjee permits 

”” 

“ Your servant entreats that the puor girl may be excused,” said the 
Hadjee, who began to find the scene unpleasant. ‘ My grand-daughter 
is young and quite unaccustomed to such a presence. I pray you, give 
her leave Let her retire.”’ 

“ Retire, Hadjee? The dawn has scarce broken; and would you 
have the sun set already? Be it far from thee, lovely maiden, to intlict 
such a wrong upon thy father’s guest! 

ou! Is she not a houri of Paradise, a Peri-roo ’* 
ah ? What was Leilah ? Behold here the tulip-cheek and the antelope- 
Behold the rose-bud, with which the nightingale would seek to 


dwell! By the Shah’s august head, this wers a jewel for the crown itself! | 


a pearl fit vo be strung upon the royal chaplet ; eh, Aga? Is it not as I 
say? A flower with half the sweetness of this has before now been 
placed in the bosom of a king.’’ The Aga and the priest here exchanged 
with each other, looks of a very significant nature. 

“ And what saidst thou is thy grandchild’s name?’’ inquired the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

“ Thy servant would state that her name is Ausieh,”’ responded the 
Hadijee, in an uneasy tone. 

“Ah!—Ausieh, Mashallah! It is a sweet and pleasant name, and fair 
is she who bears it. Well does she merit that happiness, which it should 
be your aim to secure for her. Hark, Hadjee; I have said that I love 
thee. I swear it is the truth. By your own head, I am your friend. 
Be but advised by me, and thy house shall flourish. I, Meerza Jemal-u- 
deen have said it. Look at that maiden—that Ausieh ! Never was she 


By your head, Aga, what say once to repress his vehemence. 


What was Zulei- | 


Mashallah ! maiden, there is no cause either for shame or for | 


lifting the curtain, was out of sight in a moment. 

A storm which had been fast gatheaing in the already inflamed counte- 
nance of the Meerza now burst in thunder. 

‘How now, old wretch?" he exclaimed, starting from bis seat ; but 
the Eunuch seizing hold of him, and whispering a few words in his ear 
he resumed his place; his furious accents sunk gradually into silence, as 
he listened first with much impatience, but soon with more placid atten- 
tion to the remonstrances of his companion; and at length his aspect 
cleared, and his ruftied features resumed their mildest expression. 
Right, right! You have said well—be it so;’’ he muttered in reply : 
then forcing a laugh, he addressed his host who still remained standing 
and exhibited much indignant discomposure, 

“ Well, Hadjee, you are a singular man, it must be owned; one 
would not expect such conduct from a grey beard like yours. You would 
quatrel with your friends just when they wished most to serve you. But 
have it your own way; every one to his taste. One man loves stews and 
pillaws, another is satisfied with bread and cheese. We shall interfere 
no further; and now as we have far to go to-morrow, and have made a 
good march to-day, we shall retire to reat. May God protect you and 
send you better thoughts of your friends! To-morrow, Inshallah! we 
shall meet again.” 

But though the bed clothes of the Meerza were already spread in the 
Hadjee’s Khelwut, it was not immediately that he stretched his limbs 


under the silk lahoff, or sought the rest of which he spoke. With the 


Eunuch he held a long and secret conference, the subject of which ap- 
peared to be of poignant interest; for those who had the curiosity to lis- 
ten at the passages of the anderoon heard the latter warn him more thar 
At length it terminated ; the Shiekh-ui- 
Islam took possession of his sumptuous couch, while the Aga betook 
himself to a scarcely less luxurious one made up on a lower part of the 


| same apartment; and soon nothing was te be heard but the loud uneasy 


made to be the wife of a village churl. She is formed for the mistress of | 


a king, and to give birth to princes, as chou with thy wisdom and expe- 
rience art suited to be the governor of a province at least. 
me, I say, and it shall beso. 

The Hadjee’s misgivings, which had kept pace with the Meerza’s 
altered manners and conversation, became now mingled with indignation, 
for he saw that his guest had some hidden game to play, and sought to 
blind him and bring him by flattery to his views. 


come to open warfare, he restrained his feelings and gave a temperats 
reply. 


Be ruled by | 


But, unwilling to | 


“1 would beg,” said he, “ to represent that your servant has already | 


numbered fou: score years of age. 
in the grave, what would snch honors avail? He seeks but to die in 
peace, in the obscure station which he has oceupied for more than furty 
years, wnich he never sought to quit. As for his family, they also are 
we. provided for; Allah forbid that they should ever exchange their hum- 
ble lot for the honors and the perils of a higher sphere!” 

“Allah! Allah! this is wiedum, this is modesty! But, by your soul, 
Hadjee, you are in error. 


est flower in the empire.” 

“‘ May the merciful Allah forbid and prevent such a misfortune !"’ ex- 
claimed the Hadjee, with increasing energy. ‘ Ausieh is already en- 
gaged, betrothed; nor can she ever be the wife of any man, but him who 
already is her husband in the eye of Ged. And may the curse of Heaven 
light on al! who would seek to sunder them !”’ 

“Ahi! Baba! what is that todo with the King’s commands ? 
—stuff—wind. 


obey ; you are wise enough to know that, I suppose. 
Hadijec. 


so, Aga?” 
“ Assuredly. 


But listen to me, 
By my own soul, I seek nothing but good to you. Is it not 
What doubt of that?" squeaked the Eunuch. 


* Pairy-faced 


Toan old man with one foot already | 


breathing of the Meerza uppreased with his intemperate meal. 

Morning came, and with it the departure of the unwelcome guests.— 
While preparing to mount his mule, at the stirrup of which stood the 
venerable Hadjee, the Meerza thanked him in a tone less haughty than 
usual, for the hospitality he had received, and added a few jocular re- 
marks regarding his ill-founded alarm of theevening before. He assured 
him that since he was so averse to greatness, it should not be thrust 


upon him, and that as he had go great a horror of having his child made 
| a queen, a queen she should not be; there was no cause for alarm. 


“ We are neither goul nor jin, my good Hadijee, to eat thy pretty child 
up alive ; and the commendations of a man like me, whose business ia to 
pray and fast, should have nothing to give you dread. T'o-Khodah ! 
man; by the next time we meet, the pretty Ausieh may have her own 
good man and her flock of little ones, and she has my good wishes that 
such may be the case—my prayers for her prosperity. But should she, 
or you, or any of your family want a friend, let them remember Meerza 
Jemal-u-deen.”’ 

In short, the holy man said 30 much, and spoke so frankly, that the 
simple-minded Hadjee began almost to reproach himself for whatever 
might have been short or churlish in his words or manner during the pr~ 
ceding night; and this very consciousness of injustice, so foreign to his 
nature, imparted to his reply a degree of goor humorei warmth, which: 
he never thought would have marked bis parting with the Meerza. Tha 
mutual expressions of good will with which they separated were on one 
side, at least, sincere. 

Not such were the feelings of Hoossein, the betrothed of Ausieh.— 
Aware of the sensitive nature of a lover's mind, the Hadjee had re- 
frained from relating to him all that had occurred in the anderoon, oa 
the preceding night; but Ausieh, delighted to find that the danger, or 
annoyance, at least, which she had suffered was past, with the inconsid- 


erate eagerness of youth informed him of every thing. 


It isa crime thus to deprive the King’s set- | 


vice of so much wisdom and integrity, and the King’s harem of thefair- | iag the woman of his affections, was an outrage which he could not for- 


The detail excited his alarm not less than his indignation. That any 
man, be his rank or character what it might, should have dared to affront 
a respectable family, who were his hosts, and above all, one of them be- 


give; and many a fruitless execration did he vent against the insolent 
priest who had committed it, and many a threat as vain, did he fulminate 
upon his head, should fortune ever enable him to wreak his vengeance 
upon the proud agzresaor. 


So far, indeed, was Hoossein from being satisfied with the parting 


| words of the Meerza, that, with the anxious forbodings of a lover, he 
Pooch | 
If he issues his orders, there remains nothing but to | 


could not refrain from anticipating some evil result from this unweleome 
visit, and he seized the opportunity to press the Hadjee with renewed 


| @arnestness to anticipate the day already fixed for his union with Ausieh 


But youth and age appeared, on this occasion, to have changed natures 

The old man, relieved from his own apprehensions, lost with them as 
it seemed, the suspiciousness $0 common to his time of life, and smiled 
at the fears of his future son-in-law; and im reminding him of the cogent 
reasons which had led them to fix upon the appointed day, acknowledged 
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his extreme unwillingness to make any change in regard to a period 
which had been pronounced so auspicious by competent authority. | 
Hoossein, ia whom as yet, love retained the mastery of superstition, 


and who had imbibed al! the timidity which the other had lost, entreated, — 


argued, and remonstrated with an earnestness which merited better suc- 
cess ; but the resolutions of age, once formed, are usually firm; the mind 
is slowly and difficultly moved to change a purpose which it has loved to 
dwell on; and the impatience of the lover was forced to accommodate 
itself to the colder calculations ef a superstitious prudence, although his 
fears and his uneasiness remained unlessened and unaltered. 


CHAPTER IV. : 
OQTRAGE BY THE SHEIKE’S MESSENGERS AND THEIR CHASTISEMENT. 


The village gradually recovered from the disastrous effects of its late 
unwelcome visitation. The losses and expenses summed up and divided 
among its inhabitants were severe, indeed, upon the community, but not 
ruinous; and though heavy groans were heard, and long faces seen for 
several days, serenity failed not to come at last, and matters returned into 
their usual channels. Unhappily, this calm was not permitted to continue 
long. Before three weeks had elapsed, the village was again alarmed 
by the approech of strangers, whose appearance gave reason for appre- 
hending some fresh exaction. Nor were those who judged so altogether | 
deceived, although it appeared that the blow of which they were to be | 


the instruments, was aimed rather at individuals than at the community | 


at large. 

The strangers were ten in number, and as they drew near, it appeared 
that four of them, at least, were of the military erder. These might be | 
the chiefs of the party, for they rode in front and were heavily armed, | 
after the fashion of Gholaums; two others bore a pacific appearance; a | 
seventh who had charge of a yeduc, or led horse, was probably a jelou- | 
dar; and the rest, who rode upon mules laden also Seb hesneen were 
obviously menials. ’ 

Disregarding the inquisitive and suspicious look of the villagers, or 
noticing them only with execrations or volleys of contemptuous abuse, | 
und making loud and rude remarks upon all who approached them, they | 
held their way straight on without check or question to the dwelling of | 
Hadjee Khaleel; where having halted, they sent one of the servants to 
clamor for admittance, announcing themselves as messengers of the | 
Shah. This dreaded name was sufficient to alarm, as well as to rouse 
its inmates; nor was it without a secret misgiving that the Hadjee, who 
was seated in his khelwut, came forth to receive the strangers, who, | 
with the swagger of importance ever assumed by these gentry, clattered 
boots and all into his public apartmeat. The discovery that two of them 
were eunuchs was little calculated to reassure his mind, for evi] was ever 
to be apprehended when these ministers to the pleasures of the great 
were made the medium of communication. 

Few and insolently familiar were the greetings which the strangers | 
vouchsafed to the old man, as they uneeremoniously called for calleeoons. | 
Having passed them round, the spokesman, in whom the Hadjee now 
recognized the same Gholaum who had been the precursor and an- 
nouncer of the former visitation, add:essed him in his customary tone of 
arrogant self-importance, and, informing bim that their business de- 
manded privacy, required that the room might be cleared, in order that 
le might receive in proper fashion the purport of their message. 

With this imperious order the old Zabit having complied, the Gho- 
aum again took up the discourse, addressing, as might have been ex- | 
pected, his own companions rather than the person principally interested. , 

“« Ai friends,” said he, “‘ what a strange thing is lack; how powerful 
is destiny! and how vain is it to strive against fortune! Look at this 
Hadjee, now, who would have imagined, when we were so lately here. 
at this very village, and so scurvily treated too, that the next time we | 
should see it would be to shower honor and happiness upon the head of | 
the very man who abused us all so grossly. Ay, by your head, Hadjee, 
we have not forgotten how you threatened me, and how well disposed 
your rascals were to make good your threats, had they been able; yet 
euch, Agas, I say, is destiny, that I, even 1, Shumsheer Beg Gholaum 
«m the man to whose part it falis to announce your good fortune and ex- 
ultation! But, by the King’s salt, thou shalt give me a mujdeh! ay, and 
such @ one as may be worth my trouble too. In the meantime, listen : 
hearken to thy good fortune from the lips of Aga Ayoob himeelf. for to 
tim, rather than me, doth this part of the duty properly belong.’ 

The Aga, a tall, thin, withered creature, with a yellow wrinkled coun- 
tenance and an eye which twinkled with a demure malicious light, toek 
op the echo of the Gholaum’s speech. 

“ Ay, verily,” uttered he in a shrill cracked voice, ‘‘ Shumsheer Beg 
has said the truth, and the head of Hadjee Khaleel is about to be exalt- 
ed. The smile of royalty bas cast its sunshine upon him, and his felici- 
ty Alhumdulillah! is complete! Give ear, On Hadjee, to the tidings 
which I bring. Know, that the greatness of thy worth hath not been 
concealed, but that, from the lowly abodes of Ameenabad, it hath reach- 
ed even the Daur-ul-Sultunut itself, to the august threshold of the 
royal dwelling, and has not been withheld from the ear of the King of 
kings. The King cf kings himself hath signified the royal desire that 
honor and fayor shal! be heaped upon the worthy Hadjee Khalee! to an 
extraordinary degree. 

“Behold! the gardens of the angust Harem are gay with a thousand 
flowers, and the whole earth cannot match the perfume or the bloom of | 


| 


the roses that blow there. Yet the flowers of the desert are also sweet | 
and fair, and there blooms, it is said, in the wilderness of Ameenabad, | 
a bud of rare promise ; and such is the condescension of the father of | 
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| his people, thai this lowly bud will henceforth be permitted to blossom 
among the more splendid beauties ef that earthly paradise. In a word, 
| O Hadjee, the centre of the universe hath heard of the beauty of thy 
grandchild, and hath resolved to honor her with his royal favor ; and, be- 
hold, he has deputed us, his faithful servants, Aga Ayoob and Aga Bah- 
raum, attended by this his confidential Gholaum, to conduct the fortunate 
fair one wo the feotstool of the king of kings. Arise, therefore, O Had- 
jee, and prepare, with gratitude, to obey the royal command.” 
Heart-struck and cunfounded, the unhappy Hadjee was not prepared 
at the moment to reply to his insolent guests, who saw and enjoyed his 
| distress. From the first commencement of the Gholaum’s address, 
_ which was delivered in that lofty tone of solemn mockery so weil under- 
stood by the retainers of the great, the old man’s heart misgave him; 
and he listened with increasing uneasiness to the hollow and treache- 
rous professions of favor and regard which fell from the eunuch’s mouth, 





| until, at length, he touched upon the nature of that favor, and named the 


royal harem. 

Then, indeed, was the secret dread, which, in spite of his wilful biind 
ness; had weighed upon the old man’s aoul, changed into horrid and pal- 
pable certainty ; the groan of anguish, which escaped his lips, for- 
nished matter of sport to the fiends who tortured him. 

But though old and feeble, the Hadjee was not of a character to al- 
low himself to be trampled on by his insulters, without resistance. The 


cool insolence of the Aga, as he proceeded further to descant upon the 
young maiden’s raze good fortune, roused the old man’s spirit; and, by 


the time that official thought fit to cenclude his harangue, he had reco- 


vered his self-possession, and was ready to reply. 

“To the mandates of my sovereign, Aga,”’ said he, “by whomsoever 
conveyed, his servant is at all times ready to yield obedience, however 
distressing their import. To the Shah, no doubt, belongs all that we 
possess, and our lives are in his hand. Nevertheless, we are also the 
children of Allah, and are not less sustained by the power of His Al- 
mighty arm, than the King himself. In that arm we put our trust. To 
Him, even kings are accountable. When this humble roof was lately 
exalted by the presence of the worthy Sheik-ul-Islam, Meerza-Jemal-u- 
deen, a similar proposition was hinted at, by that revered person; and 
at that time, his servant openly stated, that the maiden was already the 
contracted wife of another. This 1 again confirm; and thus the honor 
proposed to be cenferred upon her, by the king of kings, it is out of her 
pewer to receive; and we, his Ryots, confiding in the royal clemency, 
doubt not of receiving his Majesty’s forgiveness. Such is the representa- 
tion which your servant has to request you will lay before the royal foot- 
stool. In the meantime, Agas, ye are my guests ; be pleased to refresh 
yourselves, and tarry here as long as ye may find it convenient; and 
when ye seek to return, we are ready to supply what may be required for 
your comfort on the journey.” 

* Allah, Allah! What news is this?’’ exclaimed the Eunuch, repres- 
sing, with some difficulty, the grow! of the Gholaum, which was abeut te 


| burst forth with his usual outrageous violence ; and which, in despite of 


a)! contro}, stil] muttered its solemn accompaniment jo the shrill tenor 
of the other. “Who ever heard of such folly? Hast thou become 
mad, old man? Has thy judgment atterly forsaken thee, that thou 
dreamst of returning such a reply to the commands of the Shah-in- 


Shah !—of refusing immediate compliance with the slightest wish of the 


protector of the world? Dost thou not know, O man! that this is re- 
bellion? that, for far less than this, thy old neck might incontinently be 
brought in contact with the edge of a scymitar? Penah-bur-khodah ! 
many a man hath lost eyes and tongue, ay, and every nail from his ten 
toes, for less than half of the abomination thou hast uttered, within 
these five minutes? But come; there is no harm done yet: it is well 
for thee that thou hast to deal with Mussulmauns that have bowels; we 
are good souls, and know how to shut our ears when it is not pare 
to hear too sharply. Upon reflection, thou wilt k more w st 

; be It is inscribed on eo tontinad of fair 
Ausieb, that she must bask in the sunshine of réyal favor. So come, 
old man, say Bismillah, arise, and issug the necessary orders.” 

“ By the King’s head, he had best do so, and speedily too,”” growled 
the Gholaum. * Let there be ne delay, or the old tebel may find that I 
Shumsheer Beg, have not come all the way to Ameenabad to hear anold 
dotard mumble treason. Let us see; in two hours more, our horses 
will be rested and fed; by that time, let the maiden be ready, or he 
shal} see how we will burn his father!” 

 Agas,” said the Hadjee, “I have but one reply to give on this mat- 
ter; my grandchild is disposed of; she is no longer mine to bestow : 
and sooner than assume a right over her, which I have not, in order to 


| foree her to the fate you would doom her to, I would suffer her to be 


stabbed in these old arms, when they can no longer protect her. What 
need is there of more words? Comply with your demands, I cannot; 
and I am ready to abide the consequences of refusal.” 

“ By the Shah’s head, is it so?” roared the Gholaum. “Then, Bis- 
millah, you shall have them! Hob, holt! Pidersug! there is bat one 
course to take. You hear what the old scoundrel says, brothers? Good: 
and you know your duty. Let him see whether the Shah’s commands 
are bubbles to be played with by every old idiot.” 

“Oh! but wait; patience awhile, Shumsheer Beg,”’ said the Eunuch, 
affecting a coaxing tone. ‘The Hadjee will come to hear reason — 


| What? we must not take account of what is said by the wretch under 


the bastinado, nor deal with the Moollah and the madman by the same 
rule! The Hadjee loves his grandchild; he delights in her a 
pany; well, there ie no harm in that—it is natural. The maiden’s des 
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tiny calls her from him: he is distressed, and forgets, in his distress, | 
both his duty, and the high honor that awaits her—the advantage to | 
himself and the family; for, be assured, Hadjee, that riches, as well | 
as honor, will be bestowed upon thee. So listen to reason, man, do; 
reflect, reconcile thyself to what cannot be avoided.” 

“Agas what Allah has decreed, no doubt will come to pass; but 
who can read the book of Providence? It cannot be the will of Al- 
lah, praise be to his name, that injustice should be committed; nor 
will Fiend myself to be the instrument of tyranny. Agas, I know not 
to whose agency I am indebted for this ill turn; but some of you, in 
spite of what the Gholaum has seid, were hospitably received here ; 
and Meerza Jemal-u-deen, not only acknowledged my poor efforts to ac- 
commodate him, but promised, should occasion hereafier present itself, 
to interest himself in my favor. Surely, it is impossible that he can 
know of this purposed violence ?”’ 

A glance of dubious meaning was exchanged between the Eunuch and 
the Gholaums, as one of the latter, who had not hitherto spoken, took 
up the discourse. 
servants—servants of the Shah, and have a duty to perform which must 
be done, if possible, by quiet and peaceful means, if not, by force, and 
you will do well to avoid the consequences of compelling us to have re- 
course to violence.” 


“Of that, Hadjee, we can know nothing; we are but | 


“ Ay, by the King’s salt! and by force it shall be done, if this old ass | 


does not cry cabool !* before he is three minutes older. What? are we 





* I consent. 
to sit here like tame fools, and let an old fuzool bedaub our beards with 
dirt at his pleasure? By the soul of my father, I, Shumsheer Beg will 
a ~4 one! Come, brethren—no further parley. What say you, 

“‘ Patience, patience, man; the Hadjee is going to speak.”’ 

“Yes, Agas, | have a few words more to say. 
that I am an old, and but a poor man, as ye see. Little means have I 
of satisfying persons of your consequence; but what I can offer to con- 
tent you, I will, May God grant me success !” 

“Come. Bismillah! the man begins at last to speak something like 
sense,”’ said the Gholaum. “ Barikillah!—go on.” 

* Ay, I knew it,” said the Aga. “I told youthe Hadjee would sooner 
or jater come to reason. Proceed, inthe name of Allah! 

“ Well, Agas, what is there that a man will not do to save his life, and 
what were my poor remains of life to me without my child? 
vily as your last visitation fell upon me, I have still remaining a small 
matter; and if ye will consent to forego the violence which you purpose, 
and leave my child and myself in peace and security, I will make up a 
sum of forty tomauns in gold, which, with certain stuffs of silk, and cloth, 
and muslin, worth but litle less, I will tenderas a return for your forbear- 
ance,” 

Once more did the Aga and the Gholaum interchange significant 
looks ; but the former shook his bead and was about to speak, when the 
Gholaum interfered in his turn, and after a few words to bis companion 
took up the discourse: 

“Did I not tell you, Agas, that the Hadjee had begun to open his 
eyes? Aha! let Shumsheer Beg alone for quickening men’s sight and 
hearing. Lo! the man speaks intelligibly now. Listen to me, friend, 
produce thy cvin, bring hither thy stuff, let us see thy offering; who can 
tell but the very sight of thy gold may go far in bringing this business 
to an adjustment?” ‘ 

With an alacrity, the offspring of reviving hope, which few of his 
countrymen would have felt on the question of surrendering so large a 
sum, the Hadjee rose and quitted the room, leaving his uncourteous 
guests in earnest discourse together. At first, there might have been 
seen some appearance of altercation between the principals, namely, the 
eunuch called Aga Ayoob, and Shumsheer Beg Gholaum ; but after the 
interchange of a few sentences it appeared to subside. A sardonic smile 
on the wrink'ed visageof the former, was replied to by a burst of sevage 
merriment from the latter, and the party talked of indifferent matters for 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, when the Hadjee returned bear- 
ing in his ha: ds a bag, followed by several servants carrying trays of 
cloth and goods. i 

* Behold, Agas, the last hard-earned property of a poor and aged man; 
but he willingly sacrifices it, to secure the safety of his child. In this 
1}... 13 the gold; here are the goods, some of them, at least, and the rest 
shail be forthcoming to-morrow, if one of you shall please to wait and re- 
ceive them. Now, let me trust ye are content; relieve, then, an old 
man’s heart, and earn a right to his prayers.” 

“* Good, very good, friend Hadjee, but—let me see the gold; Aga, und 
you, Eussuff, will you examine the goods. Ay, all right, I see; here are 
the forty tomauns—so far, so well. Now, old man, I told thee that thou 
owedst me the Mujdch for our news; and here, thanks to my luck, ra- 
ther than to thy good-will, behold it. Why, thou old jackass, what 
didst thou take us for? If thou soughtest to du thy pleasure with our 
beards, did thou not think it worth while inquiring whether we had eyes, 
hands or brains ? Open your eyes, and learn that we, at least, are not 
yaboos; and now, in one word, art thou ready to produce the maiden?” 

“Allah! Allah!’ exclaimed the old man. ‘ And wilt thou do thus? 
Art thou, in truth, such a villain? 
but jest! But think, my goed Agas, how little time a man, pust eighty 
years, can afford for jesting. His days, whether for evil or for guod, 


must be but few; inthe name of Allah, then, set his heart at rest.” 
*“ Away, old fool ;—produce the maiden." 


I beg to represent | 


Now, hea- | 








“ Aga, Aga, thou hast more compassion—is it not so? Wilt thou not 
hear and help a miserable old man?” 

“ Hadjee, | am butaservant. I can do nothing 
my master’s will.” 

“In the name of the most just and merciful Creator! 
and ripine, L call on you to listen to my prayer!” 

A ioud and savage laugh was the reply. 

* Produce the girl, thou old dotard, or thy withered carcass shall! pay fur 
the delay,” thundered the Gholaum, as rising, he advanced towards the 
Hadjee; the rest following his example. 

‘Then, Bismillah! Savage men, if ye will break the laws of God and 
man, be the consequences on your own heads! Seek the victim your- 
selves; behold the way;”’ and the Eunuchs, followed by the Gholaums, 
advanced towards the passage that led to the anderoon. The khelwut 
alone lay between them and the forbidden place; but as the foremost of 
the party raised the purdeh, which hung at its entrance, they started 
back on seeing it filled with armed men. 

** Allah-il-ullah! Treachery!’ shouted the Gholaum; “but thou, hoary 
villain, thou shalt pay for it!”’ and rushing back through the passage to 
the public apartment, he seized the old Hadjee by the beard, while 
his right hand griped the dagger in his girdle. But it never leit the 
sheath; before an eye could twinkle, the ruffian fell, levelled to the 
earth by the blow of a heavy club, and ere many seconds had elapsed, 
the strokes of the furious villagers, who had rushed into and now filled 
the court, had reduced him almost to a shapeless mass. 

The other Gholaums, surprised and off their guard, never dreaming of 
resistance, could scarce diaw sword or pistol before they were knocked 
down; and all would have shared the cve of the leader, had not the 
Hadjee and Hoossein, who now rushed forward from the khelwut, ex- 
erted themselves to prevent more mischief. 

In spite of their efforts, another of the Ghulaums was killed, and tha 
elder of the Eunuchs rendered insensible by a blow; the promptness of 
Hoossein, by intercepting the thrust of a khunjer, barely succeeded ir 
saving a third Gholaum, a young man of less forbidding manners than 
the rest, who was just about to share the fate of his ee ren ir 
spite of the “ Amaun, amaun!” which he earnestly ejaculated to the en- 
raged Caussim, whose knee was upon bis breast. 

The fray was soon at an end, and silence succeeded to the burst of 
cries and execrations, as the combatants ceasing from their work, stood 
glaring on each other with inflamed countenances. Ina few minutes 
more, the survivors of those who had so lately poured forth their unfee!- 
ing arrogance, stood bound as prisoners before the object of their in- 
sults, while the Hadjee, who, with the principal villagers, seated them- 
selves upon the very numuds, so lately occupied by their insulters, ic a 
calm, collected voice, addressed them, as follows :— 

‘‘Maythe merciful Allah forgive you, strangers, for the evil which ye 
have this day caused. Ye came hither in the semblance of peace, but 
violence and outrage were in your hearts. Ye represented yourselves as 
messengers from our sovereign, but your errand was one of tyranny and 
insult. Ye received a temperate reply—a reply, which, were your mes- 
sage a genuine one, if properly represented to the King of kings, would 
doubtless have been received with gracious consideration ; but ve reject- 
ed it with taunt and abuse. A conciliatory offer of negociation was made : 

r what, but gifts and entreaty have the weak to offer to the strong 7— 


I dare not disobey 


Men of blood 


| Ye feigned acceptance, but deceit was in your hearts, and force in your 


intentions. Behold the result. The worm will turn, if trampled on 
Did ye imagine that the people of this village, descended as they are 
from the brave tribes of these mountains, were to kiss the feet of theic 


| insulters; and to see outrage offered to their women and their elders, 


Nay, nay, it is impossible—thou dost | 


and make no effort to protect them? Your eyes are now opened, and ye 
may tellthe manner in which your violence has been repelled. The Shab, 
if it be his will, may indeed destroy this village, and may drive its inha- 
bitants, for shelter, to the mountains; he may transform industrious Ryots 
into houseless, reckless robbers; but he will find, that these Ryots pre- 
fer even such an alternative to a repetition of the insults and outrages ye 
have sought to heap upon us. But we do not believe ye have the King’s 
authority to act thus, nor do we dread that the blood now shed shall be 
visited on our heads. The events of this day shall be duly represented 
at the foot of the throne, together with the causes that led to them; and 
even you, if ye can feel gratitude for life preserved, must bear testimony 
to the forbearance and long suffering patience of the Ryots of Ameenabad 

* And now, prepare to depart—you are safe and free. When refresh- 
ed with food aud rest, a guard shail attend you beyond the lands of the 
village. As for these unfortunate men who have fallen victims to theic 
own overbearing violence, carry their remains along with you from the 
place, if such be your choice; if not, the necessary rites shail be perform- 
ed, even here; to the dead what matters it who may dig his grave?” 

Sullen and dejected, the Gholaums made no reply; but, after receiv- 
ing the food prepared for them, in silence, they departed, bearing with 
them the insensible, but still animate body of the Eunuch; the bodies of 
the two Gholaums they left to be disposed of in the skirts of the village 
burying-ground, where the influence of the Zabit procured them a decent 
interment. 


CHAPTER V. 
Hoosskin’s IMPRISONMENT—HI8 TRIAL BEFORE THE Suan. 


The persecutions of the Shiek-ul-Islam did not of course end with the 
events related in the last chapt2r. That iefamous priest, being still re- 
selved to possess himself of the person of the beautiful Ausich, went be- 
fore the Shah and accused her lover, the unfortunate but brave Hoossein 
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Caen eaten 
of the murder of his followers, thinking by this means to gain an easier | thou among those who sought to maltreat the King’s Ryots?” 


victory. Hovussein was consequently arrested and thrown into prison. 

After passing some days in his solitary cell, he accidentally learned 
that it was the royal custom to receive petitions and hear causes on cer- 
tain days after morning prayers; and he thought it not unlikely, that on 
some one of these days his fate might be decided. But the days passed 
over and stil] no summons came. One morning a frugal breakfast was 
brought him by a silent attendant, who left him as soon as he had eaten 
it, About the hour of Assr however, two furoshes entered the cell, and 
telling him to rise, led him with less rudeness than before, towards the 
Allee-kapi. He emtreated them to say whither they were leading him, 
but the only answer given was “ You will soon see.” 

As they pased through the quarters of the guard, where there were 
some strangers collected to gaze at the prisoners, the eyes of Hoossein 
lighted on one in the habit of a dervish, who, as they advanced, stood 
doggedly in their path, uttering low sounds, as if he sought for charity. 

“Give way, madman!” said one of the furoshes. ‘Give way‘and let 
us pass," and he pushed him aside. 


“ Ay,” replied the dervish, “yaboos will kick, and dogs will howl | 


until they feel the stick. Pase on. We regard you not. 
mighty of mightiest, ye shall not prevail.” 

hile saying this, his eye was directed towards Moossein with a look 
full of meaning. The young man struck by the expression returned the 
glance with one of equal intelligence, and though no more passed between 
them, he felt assured that his friends were about him. 

Hoossein was now placed in a small ante-chamber, close to the seat of 
justice, and near to the balcony, where the Shah himself was wont to sit 
on publicdays. Inthe Maidaun there was a crowd, though by no means 
excessive, fur the Shah’s popularity had not increased during the latter 
years of his reign. After a lapse of some time, a bustle within, the fire 
of came! artillery, and the salute of the guards, with the striking up of 
the Nokarakhaneh, announced the approach of the monarch, on whose 
appearance a chorus of exclamations for mercy or for justice arose from 
the sundry petitioners in the square below. Hoossein was then brought 
forth in front of the balcony; but scarcely had he made his appearance, 
when a party of men and women collected together in one place, set up 
a shrill cry, calling aloud for “justice on the murderer! Blood for 
blood! The blood of him who had made them widows or orphans! 
who had slain their husbands, and brothers!” 

Silence being ordered, and the petition from this party being handed 
to his Majesty, he commanded itto be read, which was done by the chief 
secretary. In the meantime, Hoosein cast his eye upwards to discover | 
if he could, who were the persons in immediate attendance upon his 
Majesty. He could observe but few of the nobles or men of military or- | 
der, but saw that the greater number were priests or meerzas; and of | 
these, two were honored with seats at the lower end of the balcony ; 

} 


For, by the 


these were the Moollah Bashee, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam of Ispabap, the 
latter of whom he knew to be the father of his oppressor, and the gloom- 
iest biggot of the whole priesthood. The son himself, the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam of Hamadan, st near them, together with many others of the 
religious orders of whom he knew nothing. 

The petition being read, the King commanded the accused to be brought 
forth. ‘* Who knows aught of the accusers?” demanded his Majesty ; 
‘and what proof do they adduce of the guilt of him they accuse? Who 
answers for them?” 

“« May I be your Majesty’s sacrifice,” replied a respectable looking 
person, coming forward, ‘‘I know the people, they are worthy of credit. 
Their representation is correct; [ was present on the occasion when 
their relatives were put to death. That young man was one of the 
most active among the murderers.” 

“And I," said another person, stepping forth, ‘can also testify to | 
that fact. The prisoner certainly committed the acts he is charged with.” | 

“« And who are these men?’ demanded his Majesty, of the Dewan- 
Beggee, who stood in full costume in presence below. 

“‘ They represent themselves to be servants of the Sheikh-ul-Islam of | 
Hamadan, Centre of the Universe!’’ replied the Dewan-Beggee; « fur- | 
ther they are unknown to your slave.”’ 

The Shah looked towards the Sheikh, who, making his obeisance, re- | 
plied, ‘‘ May I be your Majesty's sacrifice, they are, or rather were, my | 
servants, and are persons worthy of credit.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


“And what says the accused in reply to the charge?" demanded the | 


Shah. 

“He denies the charge, Protector of the Universe,” responded the 
Dewan-Beggee, “ and avers that the men, who were killed in a fray at 
Ameenabad, had provoked their fate, by attempting to pillage the villa- 
gers and carry off a girl, on pretence of having a royal order to do so.” 

“ Let him speak for himself,” said his Majesty, ‘no one can lawfully 
be given up to the avengers, until proved guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge.” 

The roya! order having been intimated to Hoossein, he made a grace- 
ful obeisance, and stimulated into energy by the active malice of his 
enemies, he gave a modest and succinct account of all that had occurred, 
and ended with a solemn denial of any particular or premeditated share 
in the fray which had caused the death of the Gholaums; while, on the 
contrary, he claimed credit for Laving saved more than one life, on that 
very occasion, by his personal interference. 

“‘T can answer for his having saved one life at least,” said a voice 
from among the crowd; “‘ for the dagger was at my throat, when that 
young men struck it aside, and rescued me.”’ 

“ And what hadst thou to do there’?"’ demanded the Shah 








* Wast | 


‘*May I be your Majesty’s sacrifice ; I was not then my own master ; 
ae x has told the truth. The Ryots were provoked to do what 
they did.” 

“Protector of the Universe!” observed one cf the Moollahs, who 
stood in the apartment with the King, “let thy servant be excused for 
his presumption; should not that man be examined? He has confess- 
ed himself to have been one of the party, and can tell, no doubt, every 
thing that occurred on the occasion ; perhaps he might peint out the 
instigators of the outrage.” 

“To what purpose, Meerza Hadee, should the time of the Centre of 
the Universe be wasted thus?” said the Sheikh-ul-Islam. ‘ What has 
happened, is past. It is not denied that the men were put to death, and 
there are witnesses to the fact, that this youth was active in the murder. 
What more can be necessary. 

“ Nay, Meerza, with your pardon, there are witnesses on both sides, 
and the last has declared that the youth was active rather in rescuing, 
than destroying ; surely, he should be further examined.” 

In the meantime the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and the Moollah Bashee, both 
rising, went forward, and kneeling at the edge of his Majesty’s mus 
nud, commenced an earnest conversation with the Shak, w contin- 
ued for many minutes. His Majesty appeared greatly perplexed, turn- 
ing from one to the other with an expression of extreme uneasiness, as 
each alternately addressed him, until after some very emphatic gestures, 
the two holy men returned to their seats. His Majesty then mused for 
a while, bending his eyes upon the ground, and, at length, with ap- 
parent reluctance, summoning the Deewan-Beggee, informed him that 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam bad at length convinced him, that the youth was de- 
serving of punishment; that his desire was to have saved him ; but that 
justice was sacred, and however averse to severity, it was his duty to 
take care that it should be duly administered. 

“La-illah-il-ullah !” exclaimed the Shah, in great distress and utter 
perplexity. ‘‘ La-illah-il-ullah! may God direct his servant in this strait 
to pronounce a wise, an equitable judgment; he is too weak and power- 
less to decide himself.” 

“ Accursed be the law breakers!’’ pronounced the Moollah Bashee, 
in a solemn voice; ‘‘so says our sacred book !"’ 

“The man who obstructs justice upon earth shall suffer condemna- 
tion in the day of judgment !” inténated the Sheik-ul-Islam, in accents 
of great severity. 

“These Moollahs are in the right," exclaimed the Shah, “ let justice 
have its free course. Let the Dewan-Beggee deliver over the unfortu- 
nate wretch to the ministers of vengeance. Let blood pay for blood!” 

“Amen!”’ echoed the priests, and the fatal signal was made; and 
Hoossein, believing all was over, cast one breathless gaze around, as if 
appealing for jistice and for aid, before his eyes should close forever in 
death, when a voice ffm below was heard to exclaim, “ Amen! let jus- 
tice be done! be vengeance duly taken; but be it on the guilty, not upon 
the innocent! Therefore, harm not the youth, for he is innocent. I 
have a representation to lay before the footstool of the throne!” : 

“ All eyes turned upon the spot whence the voice issued, and Allee 
Neemroo, a personage well known to many present, was seen maki 
his way rapidly through the circle which closed round the space benea 
the Balakhaneh. The Dewan-Beggee, who from the first had appeared 


| disposed to befriend the prisoner, retained him in spite of the clamor 


of the blood-seekers, who demanded that the sentence should be carried 
into execution. All was wonder and excitement, for the bold and confi- 
dent, yet respectful bearing of the Allee betokened something more from 
his address than mere words. 

With a profound obeisance to the Shah, he solicited permission to speak 
as a witness for the accused; and this being granted, he began : 

“ Refuge of the destitute! the guilt of this young man rests on the de- 
claration of two witnesses; and these men and women claim his blood 
in retribution for that of relatives whom they aver to have been slain by 
him, or through his means. Now, your slave is ready to prove, first. 
that these men and women have no claim whatever to what they demand, 
inasmuch as not one of them is related to either of the two deceased Gho- 
laums; and secondly, that the two witnesses, to whomsoever they may 
now appertain, or did at that time belong, are in no degree worthy of 


| trust or confidence; so that their testimony cannot in justice be received 


against the man whom they accuse. As for the first, the pretended re- 
latives of the dead—lu! even while I speak they are not longer here; 
the voice of truth has dispersed the gathering cloud of evil and false- 
hood.” 

It was even so. The group of complainants, even those who so cla- 
morously demanded the blood of the accused youth, had disappeared. 
In vain did the officials of the Dewan-Beggee summon them to come 
forward and refute the declarations of this new witness. Nowhere could 
they be found; while from the crowd there arose a murmur of astonish- 
ment and various exclamations, as “ La-illah-ul-allah! Een cheezee 
gharech ust; Agaib! Een che naki, ust, and so forth. 

“ And now,” continued Allee, “if a poor fakeer like me might, with- 
out presumption, address himself to so holy and mighty a personage as 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam Meerza Jemal-u-Deen, I would solicit him to declare 
whether he considers these men, his former servants, to be still, as he 
would have us believe, worthy of credit; whether their characters may 
not have undergone some change, since they quitted his respectuble ser- 
vice; and whether it is not probable that they, like the false relatives, 
who vanished when they saw achance of detection, may have seme se- 
cret motive fur seeking the destruction of this young man; and con- 
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scious of being themeelves culprits in the affair at the village, may they 
not be desirous of removing so important a witness of their guilt? Will 
the Meerza be pleased to reply?” 

The Shah, again perplexed, cast an inquiring look at Meerza Jemal- 
u-Deen. That personage, had he been closely observed, might have 
been seen to betray no slight discomposure on hearing the voice of Allee 
Neemroo, and finding him make his appearance on the stage. The two 
Moollahs made more than one effort to prevent attention being paid to 
his words ; and when foiled in this, attempted to interrupt him at every 
sentence. But the manner as wel! as the matter of Allee’s speech, was 
such as forced attention; and the Shah felt too much interested and exci- 


ted by the communication to suffer himself to be distracted from it by | 


the buzz from the knot of Moollahs about him; nor was it until the di- 
— to Mirza-Jemal-u-Deen bad been made, that hie Majesty 
t is regards upon that person. 

But the Meerza’s decision and firmness seemed to have abandoned 


statement can I make to such an appeal? No doubt some time has 
elapsed since the men were in my service; they may not be now what 
they were; but inquiry shal! be made, and if it please the Centre of the 
U , to-morrow.” 
“« Ay, to-morrow or next day; be it so, be it so,” hastily replied his 
Majesty, gladly catching at even the temporary respite from a scene which 
greatly embarrassed bim; and, allowing not a moment for remon- 
strance, he directed the witness to be informed, that his proofs against 
those on the other side should be called for at a future time: then, as if 


murs of the priests,{he rose up, and, dismissing the assembly, retired 
from the balakhaneh. In the meantime Allee Neemroo approached the 
prisoner, and before he could be led away by the furoshes, or at all 
events unopposed by them, found means to whisper a word or two of en- 
couragement, which, coupled with his almost miraculous preservation, 


tended greatly to his comfort and confidence, as he re-entered his cell 
of confinement. 


CHAPTER VI. 
RELEASE OF THE FRISONER—DEATH OF SHEIKH-UL-ISLAM—THE RE- 
JOICINGS—THE NUPTIALS. 

Deep was the sleep of Hoossein, after the restless agitation of so many 
peinful hours had subsided into that lassitude of mind and body which 
succeeds sustained excitement. 
he knew not, but he was awakened by the pressure of a hand upon his 
arm, and starting up and gazing as if still in a dream, his eye met that 


of Allee Neemroo, who was leaning over him, and the clasp of whose | 


hand it was that had broken his repose. Silence was enjoined by a mute 
gesture, and Hoossein, thus debarred from the privilege of speech, cast 
his eyes about in search of that information which he could not ask for. 
He saw that four persons had entered his cell, bughew, and who they 
were, he could not discover, until the piercing eyes and impenetrable 
physiognomy of one of the party, peering forth from under a head: dress, 
worn for disguise, convinced him, that unless his faculties were still un- 
der the influence of sleep, he was in the hands of his old friends, the 
dervishes. 

In the meantime, silently but swiftly did Allee and his people remove 
the Londs which still restrained the young man’s arms; and throwing an 
old Arab cloak over his shoulders, and replacing the turban which he 
wore, by a sorry piece of checquered stuff, Allee himself placed in his 
hands a sword and a dagger for the waist. Thus accoutred he was led 
forth, first through the outer cell, and then past the quarters of the guard, 
where not a challenge was given and no symptom ot vigilance appeared, 
to a postern or wicket in the palace wall. Here, for a moment they 
halted; & low tap on the door was responded to by its epening, as if 
spentaneously. Not a soul was seen, and the party in another instant 
were beyond the formidable walls. 

Rapidly passing along the open space at their foot, they turned down 
@ Jane which led into the city, and pursued their course aleng the desert- 
ed streets and empty bazaars; nor was it until they had reached some 
considerable distance, that Allee, in s iow impressive tone, said, 

‘You are now, praise be to God! secure from one great danger, but 
the evil one is abroad, and there may still be work to do; so be prepared 
to use the arms you have received. Strike all who may oppose us, and 
zpare not, Bismillah !” 


Hoossein now observed that Allee was armed with a mace, ending in | 


an iron spike, such as he had seen frequently carried by the dervishes. 

On went the five, silently and rapidly traversing various quarters of the 
city, but tending always towards the western gates, til] turning into an 
open space where several streets met, a sound of the trampling of horses 
was heard, and a party of armed cavalier, attended by several men on 
foot, some of whom bore torches, came pouring on from one of the 
avenues. 

The attention of Allee was roused by the first uncertain sound. Lis- 
tening for a moment, he gave an order to one of his dervishes, who im- 
mediately drew a horn from beneath his cloak. In an another instant 
the sound became more distinct. 

“ Sound !"’ said he, and the horn being forthwith winded gave utter- 
ance to certain of those uncouth howls, which are the well known gather- 
ing notes of dervishes. 

“ Be ready, they are upon us,” said Allee to Hoossein, who immedi- 
utely drew his sword, while the other grasped his mace with a resolute 
hand, and the remainir ¢ three fukeers prepared themselves also to resist 


| two of his people pressing forward, struck furiously at Hoossein. 
| youth made a blow at the foremost, which, doubtless, would have brought 


| mount. 


| female apartments. 
| few words which were answered from within. 
gon ve 
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the coming dttack. Nor did it tarry long, for no sooner had the foremos: 
of the horsemen perceived the fugitives, than in @ voice, which Hoossein 
immediately recognised as that of the Sheikh-ul Islam, of Hamadan, he 
exclaimed, 

“ There they are, men; in the name of Allah, sieze and slay them!’’ 
and seconding his words by actions, he pushed full speed against the 
fakeers, who on their part, awaited the onset without flinching 

The night, though clear above, affurded too little light to display the 
inequalities of the ground ; and the torches borne by the Sheikh’s people 
lent but an uncertain glare; so that in his blind eagerness to ride down 
the runaways, the horse of the Sheikh-ul-Islam himself, stumbled just 
within reach of the mace of Allee, which struck it on the head before iz 


| could recover its footing, and brought man and horse to the earth. Otb- 


ers came on; And the sound of the heavy blows from the weapons of 


| the fakeers Lore witness to the resolution with which they stood their 


| ground, and repelled their assailants; who, on their side, struggled hard 
him. “ Refuge of the destitute,’ said he, in a lowered tone, ‘what | 


to close. 

“ Down with them both! Down with the accursed Allee and his min 
ion!”’ shouted the Sheikh, extricating himself from his fallen horse, while 
The 


him to the ground, had not his sword shivered to the hilt against his ad- 
versary’s weapon, leaving him defenceless. Allee, whose eye was more 
employed in watching Lis rescued charge than in guarding himself, even 
in the heat of the combat, seemed intuitively aware of the accident, and 


, with a rapid whirl of his mace beat down the man, whose sword was just 
fearful of some further cause of delay, in spite of the groans and mur- | 


descending on the young man’s head. The othe: turned to face his new 


| antagonist, while at the same moment the Sheikh himself having regained 


his footing, sprang, dagger in hand, upon Allee. ‘ 
An ejaculation, half shout, half groan, which escaped Allee thus doubly 
assailed, caught the ear of Hoossein, who, furious alike at the sight of 


| his mortal foe, and the danger of his friend, drew his khunjer, and closing 
_ with the Sheikh, who, on his part, appeared regardless of aught but the 


destruction of his enemy, plunged it deep in his body. With a fierce 


| execration, the Sheikh, losing hold of Allee, turned to revenge the wound 


he had received, by a violent, but randum and easily parried, stroke.— 
Hoossein returned the blow with surer hand, and, as his inveterate 


| oppressor lay gasping at his feet in the pangs of death, raised his stream- 


ing dagger, and exclaimed, ‘ Hadjee! mother! friends! beloved ones ! 


, Praise be to Allah, ye are at length revenged !”’ 
How long his slumbers had continued | 


Then addressing the dying man, he said: ‘‘ Wretch and fool | did not 


| the Hadjee tell thee thatthy black crimes would themselves work out thine 


own destruction? Had the blow failed now, it would not have been long 
deferred ; and now thou liest there, a poisonous snake, stifled in its own 
venom !"’ The miserable man gnashed his teeth as he lay, impotent, upon 


, the ground, as if he felt the bitter sting which bis adversary's triumph 


had implanted in his soul. 

“Come, let us not delay,” said Allee to Hoossein, ‘bring the horses; 
and hark, make sure of this fiend first; we have many fursucks yet to 
ride ere dawn.” 

Beoad daylight found them in a pastoral country, ina valley shut in 
with mountains, among which opened a narrower and more secluded 
glen, near the entrance to which they had arrived. Up this they turned, 


‘ and made their way until the rocky hills that bounded it, retreated some- 


what fromeach other, se as to form a basin of considerable extent. On 
the sunny side of this hollow, beneath a protecting rock, lay cradled a 
pleasant village, overlooking its cultivation and orchard grounds, which 


| were irrigated by a clear stream that rushed from ths mountain behind. 


It was a peaceful and a cheering scene: and the heart of Hoossein, long 
wrung by anxiety and doubt, felt a welcome repose in looking upon it. 
This, it appeared, was their halting place; for the party turned the heads 


| of their willing horses up the track that led to it. 


Winding through a maze of inclosures and dwellings, they rode on to 
a habitation, which was easily recognised as that of the village chief, for 
it was inclosed ina small court by a wall with towers at each angle, and 
the gateway by which entrance was obtained could be closed against in- 
truders. Through this entrance they passed, and halted at the door of 
the public apartment, where they were received by the owner in person, 
a hale and kindly looking old man, who helped them, himself, to dis- 
But he started when he saw the condition of Allee, who, pale 
and exhausted, and his apparel saturated with blood from a wound he 
had received in the affray, was unable to alight without asssitance. 

“ Letit pass just now;” replied he to his inquiring host. ‘‘ Here is 
your principal guest. Is all right?” 

* All is right, thanks be to Allah,” replied the man, “ if you 
but—” 

‘‘Fear not for me,’ replied Allee, ‘ but take him in at once. Nay, 
Hoossein, leave me for a moment, Lam with good and skilful friends ; 
do at present as I desire, as I entreat! follow that good man, you will 
return to me when you please.” 

There was something at once so earnest and significant in the manner 
of his friend as he spoke thus, that Hvossein, in spite of his anxiety on 
account of Allee’s illness, could not refuse obedience to his request ; but 
he resolved, be the cause of his request what it might, not to absent him- 
self long; for he had strong, though secret fear as to the condition of 
his friend. In the mean time, he followed his host through a passage 
to a more retired quarter of the house, which obviously contained the 
Stopping here, bebind a curtained door, be spoke e 
“ Enter,” said he, “ my 
Hoossein agitated, he scarce knew why obeyed 


are safe, 


) are expected ? 
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with mingled curiosity and apprehension. Slowly he raised the curtain, | 
and saw within a female form leaning against the wall; his heart beat | 
quick as he timidly advanced towards ber. A shriek burst from his 
Lips, and Ausieh, his own Ausieh was inhisarma! 

Eager and anxious it may be believed were his enquiries as to the cause 
of her absence from home and her present abode. But Ausieh had 
little to tell. After the arrest and imprisonment of Hoossein, she had 
indeed been forcibly seized and carried off by the minions of the treach- 
erous Sheikh; but she could relate none of the particulars attending that 
-atastrophe. She had been rescued, while in a state of insensibility, by 
the followers of her present protector, Allee Neemrov, the venerable 
Hadjee’s early friend and patron—but she had refused to return home— 
she would first seek her betrothed lover in the prisons of the Shah. It 
was only from the solemn prumises of Allee, therefore, that she had been 
induced to retire to this retreat, while he went in quest of Hoossein. 

The result of his mission, and the terrible punishment which he ena- 
bled Hoossein to inflict upon the Sheik-ul-Islam, has already been 
related. 

In a few days after these events, Allee Neemroo, having recovered 
from his wound, escorted the two lovers to their native village; and their 
happy escape feom the vengeance of the wretched Sheikh—the violegt 
death of that villainous priest by the hands of Hoogsein—and the brave 
youth’s epproaching nuptials with the still beautiful Ausieh—caused great 
excitement in the town for many days. The marriage of the now happy 
couple soon succeeded, and was celebrated by the whole of the inhabit- 
ants with three days of feasting and enjoyment. 

i 


WHOLESOME ADVICE ON THE TRANSACTION OF 
BUSINESS. 

In your converse with the world avoid any thing like a juggling dex- 
terity in business. The proper use of dexterity is to prevent your being 
circumvented by the cunning of others. It should not be aggressive. Con- 
cessions and compromises form a large and very important part of our 
dealings with others. Concession must generally be looked upon as dis- 
tinct defeats; and you must expect no gratitude for them. I am far from 
saying that it may not be wise to make concessions, but this will be done 
more wisely when you understand the nature of them. In making com- 
promises, do not think to gain much by concealing your views and wishes. 

Ou are ag ae to suffer from its not being known how to please or 
satisfy you, as from any attempt to overreach you, grounded on a know- 
ledge of your wishes. Delay is in some instances to be adopted advisedly. 
{t sometimes brings a person to reason, when nothing else could; when 
his mind iz so occupied with one idea, that he completely over-estimates 
its relative importance. He can hardly be brought to look at the subject 
calmly by any force of reasoning. For this disease time is the only doc- 
tor. A good man of business is very watchful, both over himself and 
others, to prevent things from being carried against his sense of right in 
moments of lassitude. After a matter has been much discussed, whether 
to the purpose or not, there comes a time when all parties are anxious 
that it should be settled; and there is then some danger of the handiest 
™~ of getting rid of the matter being taken for the best. 

t is often worth while to bestow much pains in gaining over foolish 
people to your way of thinking: and you should do it soon. Your rea- 
sons will always have some weight with the wise. But if at first you 
omit to put your arguments before the foolish, they will form their preju- 
dices; and a foul is often very consistent, and very fond of repetition.— 
He will be repeating his folly in season, and out of season, until at last 
it has a hearing; and it is hard if it does not sometimes chime in with 
externa, circumstances. A man of business should take care to consult 
occasionally with persons of a nature quite different from his own. To 
very few ate given all the qualities requisite to form a good man of busi- 
ness. Thus a man may have the sternness and fixedness of purpose so 
necessary in the conduct of affairs, yet these qualities prevent him, per- 
haps, from entering into the charaeters of those about him. ite is 
likely to want tact. He will be unprepared for the extent of versatility 
and vyacillation in other men. But these defects and oversights might be | 
remedied by consulting with persons whom he knows to be possessed of | 
the qualities supplimentary to his own. Men of much depth of mind can | 
bear a grea: deal of council; for it does not easily deface their own char- | 

' 











acter, nor render their purpose indistinct. 

In dealing with business itself, be careful not to give way to any par- 
ticular theory, while you are merely collecting materials, lest it should 
intluence you in the choice of them. You must work for yourself; for 
what you reject may be as important for you to have seen and thought 
about, as what you adopt; besides, it gives you a command of the sub- 
ject, and a comparative fearlessness of surprise, which you will never 
have if you rely on other people for your materials. In some cases, how- 
ever, you may save time by not laboring much, beforehand, at parts of 
the subject which are nearly sure to be worked out in discussion. 

When you have collected and arranged your information, there comes 
the task of deciding upon it. To make this less difficult, you must use 
method, and practice economy in thinking. You must not weary your- 
self by considering the same thing in the same way ; just oscillating over 
it, as it were: seldom making much progress, and not marking the little 
that you have made. You must not lose your attention in reveries about 
the subject ; but must bring yourself to the point by such questions as 
these: What has been done? What is the state of the case at present? 
Wha: can be done next? What ought to be done? Express in writing 
the answers t> your questions. Use the nen—there is no magic in it, but 
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eee 
it prevents the mind from staggering about. Itforces you to methodize 
your thoughts. It enables you to survey the matter with a less tired eye. 
Weéereas in thinking vaguely, you not only lose time, but you acquire a 


| familiarity with the husk of the subject, which is absolutely injurious.— 


Your apprehension becomes dull; you establish associations of ideas which 
occur again and again to distract your atuention; and you become more 
tired, than if you had really been employed in mastering the subject.— 
When you have arrived at your decision, you will have to consider how 
you shall convey it. In doing this, be sure that you very rarely, if ever, 
say any thing which is not immediately relevant to the subject. Beware 
of indulging in maxims, in abstract propositions, or in any thing of that 
kind. Let your subject fill the whole of what you say. Human affairs 
- 30 wide, ~~ apa compen, that the most sagacious man had 
tter content himself wi ronouncieg u those points alone upon 
which his decision is called for. sniaatd - = 

It will often be a nice question whether or not to state the motives fot 
your decisions. Much will depend upon the nature of the subject, upon 
the party whom you have to address, and upon your power of speaking 
out the whole truth. When you can give all your motives, it will in moat 
cases be just to others, and eventually good for yourself, to do so. If 
you can only state some of them, then you must consider whether they 
are likely to mislead, or whether they tend to the full truth. And for 
your own sake there is this to be considered in giving only a part of your 
reasons ; that those which you give are generally taken to be the whole 
or at any rate the best that you have. And, hereafter, you may find 
yourself precluded from using an argument which turns out to be a very 
sound one, which had great weight with you, but which you were at the 
time unwilling, or did not think it necessary, to put forward, 

When you have to communicate the motives for an unfavorable de- 
cision, you will naturally study how to convey them so as to give least 
pain, and to ensure least discussion. These are not —— objects; 
but they are immediate ones, and therefore likely to have their full weight 
with you. Beware that your anxiety to attain them does not carry you 
into an implied falsehood ; for, to say the least of it, evil is latent in that. 
Each day’s converse with the world ought to confirm us in the maxim 
that a bold bat not unkind sincerity should be the groundwork of all 
our dealings. 

It will often be necessary to make a general statement erie. 
the history of some business. It should be lucid, yet not overburde 
with details. It must have method not merely running through it, but 
visible upon it—it must have method in its form. ou must build it 
up, beginning at the beginning, giving each part its due weight, and not 
hurrying over those steps which happen to be peculiarly familiar to 
pone You must thoroughly enter into the ignorance of others, and 
so avoid forestalling your conclusions. The best teachers are those 
who can seem to forget what they know full well; who work out results, 
which have become axioms in their minds, with all the interest of a be- 
ginner, and with footsteps no longer than his. It is a good practice to 
draw up, and put on record, an abstract of the reasons upon which you 
have come to a decision on any complicated subject; so that if it is 
referred to, there is but little labor in making yourself master of it 
again. Of course this practice will be more or less necessary, ac 
cording as your decision has been conveyed with a reserved or with a 
full statement of the reasons upon which it was grounded. 

Of all the correspondence you receive, a concise record should be 
kept; which should also contain a note of what was done upon any 
letter, and of where it was sent to, or put away. Documents relati 
to the same subject should be carefully brought together. You shoul 
endeavor to establish such a system of arranging your papers, as may 
ensure their being readily referred to, and yet not require too much time 
and attention to be carried into daily practice. Fac-similies should be 
kept of all the letters which you send out. These seem little things: 
and so they are, unless you neglect them. 

In matters of business, if you can help it, as far as possible never com- 
mit yourself by speaking first; and on no account commit yourself by 
speaking hastily.—Jndicator. 

—— 

Coon Assurance.—One of the most superb, and superlative pieces 
of impudence, absolutely running over into facetiousness, that we ever 
met with, is the following.—The editor of the Tennessee Eagle owes a 
Memphis Bank about one thousand dollars, for which they hold his 
note. The man deliberately announces the fact thus in his paper:— 
“ There is a large and rare collectiun of the autographs of distinguished 
individuals deposited for safe keeping in the cabinet of the Farmers and 
Merchants’ Bank, each accompanied with a note in the hand writing of 
the autographist. We learn that they have cost the bank a great deal of 
money. They paid over a thousand dollars for ours. We hope great 
care is taken to preserve these capital and interest-ing relics, as should 
they be /ost we doubt whether they could be easily collected again.— 
Should the bank, however, be so unfortunate as to lose ours, we'll let 
them |.ave another at half price, in consequence of the very hard times.” 

i 

A man in one of the northern cities, who died a few years go, at an 
advanced age, bequeathed a considerable fortune to his wife and daugh- 
ter, on condition that the investment should be made exclusively in stock 
of the Bank of the United States, and not be changed. When the stock 
began to fall, the advice of eminent counsel was taken with regard to the 
practicability of selling out; but it was decided that this could not be 
done. Its value was thus seen to fall from day to day, until it melted 
away to nothing, and the women were consigned to abject poverty. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Since the demise,—that’s a soft word for self-murder,—of Colt, the 
throne of Liondom has been unoccupied, and our citizens have been sad- 
ly in want of some legitimate cause for getting up a little excitement.— 
Very opportune at this crisis, the last steamer brought over General 
Cass, from Paris, and he has been at once established by acclamation on | 
the vacant throne of the realm of Liondom, and the courtiers who buz | 
about it, in the hope of catching some of its reflected eclat, are in the 
full enjoyment of toadying. The General has been in town a few days, 
and in addition to visiting those temples where they hold nature up to 
the mirror, has held a levee in the Governor's Room, City Hall, where 
any quantity of his democratic fellow-citizens had the honor of shaking 
bands with him and making a very distant acquaintance with him through 
the introduction of our worthy mayor. The General looks well, has 
served his country faithfully abroad and at home, has provsd himselfa | 
patriot, a soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman, on more than one occasion. 
And we for one, welcome him warmly home again. May his shadow 
never be less. 

In Congress there has been, as yet, little done, but the arena is nearly | 
arranged, and a bone or two of contention has already been thrown in. | 
The motion to rescind the 2ist rule by which the House refased to re. | 
ceive abolition petitions, and the motion to repeal the bankrupt act, wil] | 
no doubt cause an excited and bitter debate, and perhaps a renewal of 
the disgraceful scenes of former sessions. We trust Congress will make 
this a working rather than talking session, but we presume this is too | 
much to look for. Members are too fond of talking “for Buncumbe” to 
let slip any opportunity of making a speech, through considerations of 
public economy. Their constituents must be gratified by having the | 
name of their representative continually in the public prints, while the | 
really working member, who spends his days and nights in the committee 
room, is entirely overshadowed by his noisy coadjutor, who seems to be | 
a mere reservoir of words, which are ejected by some internal machine | 
without object or design. 

The annual reports of the Secretaries of War and Navy, and of the 
Postmaster-General have been published, and we give in another column | 
abstracts of them. They are clearly written documents, coming at once 
to the point with no superfluity of words. As a matter of record, and 
as showing the exact situation of the country in the particulars treated 
of, they are very valuable documents. 

The long extract we give this week from Fraser's new work entitled, 
# Allee Neemroo,” will be found highly interesting and well worthy the 
space it occupies. Coming from the celebrated author of ‘‘ Kuzzlibash”’ 
and The Persian adventurer, this work has created some excitement in the | 
literary coteries of London, and has been much praised by the critics. In 
its descriptions of Eastern life and scenery, and the adventurous charac- 
ter of its hero, it is but little inferior to the former productions of its au- 
thor. Wehad intended to republish it in an extra Brother Jonathan, but | 
having other works of great merit already in hand for that purpose, and 
finding some of its details without sufficient interest, we concluded to 
give in our regular edition the portion we have extracted, which embo- 
dies the cream of the work, and by itself forms a story of thrilling ad- | 
venture and interest. 

The sale of the new novel “Susan Hopley,” which we published on 
Wednesday, has exceeded even our expectations, and fully sustained 
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| we have collected without regard to cost. 


| terest, called “‘ Grandfather Whitehead.” 





us in our opinion that it would prove the most popular republication 
which has been issued from this office, with the exception of Dickens’s 
Notes. The character of Susan Hopley is a delightful one, drawn with | 
great power and faithfulness, and she cannot fail to become a favorite 
with those who can admire virtue and fidelity in humble life. She is the 
type of aclass which we wish was more numerous, and which goes far 
to redeem human nature from the charge of universal selfishness. The 
other characters are well sustained, and the interest is kept up to the | 
close of the work. I: has been pronounced in England equal to any of 
Boz's works in delineation of character and knowledge of human life. 

In consequence of a disappointment on the part of our paper maker, | 
we shal] be unable to issue our splendid pictorial Brother Jonathan on | 


. 


the 21st as we proposed. We do not regret thie much, as it will give us 
more time to make it worthy the patronage of the public; and our re- 
sources ere such that we are convinced that it will be the most magnifi- 


| cent sheet ever issued from any newspaper establishment in the world.— 


The engravings are of the highest character of excellence, and numerous 
as “the leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa.”’ The letter-press is 
drawn from our richest stores of fareign and domestic literature, which 
Altogether we intend that for 
beauty of typography, magnificence ef embellishment, and excellence of 
literary contents, the Pictorial Brother Jonathan shall far exceed any 
thing of the kind ever before attempted, and stand acknowledged the 
‘Unapproachable’ in newspaper enterprise. It will be issued if possible 
on the 27th instant. 

The equine star is in the ascendant. Heels and hoofs ‘‘have it’ against 
brains. The days of the legitimate drama appear to be nearly ended 


| in this country; and in January, Thalia and Melpomene are to be kick- 


ed out of the venerable Park-Theatre by Welch’s troop of trained horses 
and grand and lofty tumblers. This last foothold of ‘the legitimate’ is 
already desecrated by a posture-master, who nightly ties himself into a 
round hitch and uses his limbs as if they were so many strands of rope 
yarn, and this on the stage where the great gods of tragedy and comedy 


| have strutted their brief hour in days gone by—that stage where the 


passionate tenderness of Juliet, the gentle insanity of Ophelia, the de 


spair of Mrs. Haller, the pride and penitence of Julia, the fidelity of Ma- 


rianna, and the humors of Lady Gay Spanker, have been portrayed by 
the brightest ornaments of the drama, is now to be given up to the ca- 
perings of circus riders, the facetious adventures of Billy Button, and pis- 
tol firing by a real pony. ‘Oh, whata fall was there, my countrymen!’ 

The reek of sawdust, orange peel and peanuts will now ascend from 
that dome from which, erewhile, went up the sweet notes of Mrs. Wood, 
Miss Poole, Mrs. Seguin, and other birds of song now flitted to some 
more congenial clime. The low jests of the clown will now take the 
place of the polished wit and satire of Sheridan and Knowles, and he 
who can jump highest and turn over the greatest number of times will 


| receive those plaudits beforetime bestowed upon a Cooke, a Kean, @ 


Kemble, a Vandenhoff, a Butler or a Tree. Ohe! jam satis ! 

At the Olympic, the only novelty is a domestic piece of touching in- 
Mitchell does the Grandfa- 
ther, and in a manner in which he only can de it. With the remarkable 
versatility for which he is celebrated, he completely unindividualizes him 


| self and thoroughly identifies himself with the character he is represent- 


ing. Itis a capital piece of acting, and invariably draws tears enough 


from the weaker portion of humanity present to set up a very respect- 
| able hydrant. 


The expression of Mitchell's face and figure is so perfect- 
ly that of a semi-imbecile old man, that one wonders that the same in- 
dividual can play such opposite characters as “ Grandfather White- 
had,” ‘Sam Parr” and “ Boots at the Swan,” and all with equal fide- 
lity and excellence. 


Atthe other theatres the usual dramas of “‘ The Murdered Milkmaid’’ 


| and “ Bloody Hatchet” school are being performed for those who de- 


light in such delieacies, and, we believe, with success. 
_——— - 


Deatu or Samvuet Woopwortu.—Mr. Woodworth, who has achieved 


| an enviable reputation as a poet, more especially by his ode, “‘ The Old 


Oaken Bucket,” died in this city on the 9th inst., aged 53 years. He 
was a native ef New England, and a printer by profession. During the 


| last contest with Great Britain he published an able paper in this city, 


called ‘‘ The War,” devoted as its name indicates, to chronicling the 
events of the contest. He was also the founder of several other jour+ 


| nals, among them “ The Mirror,’’ which he edited and published for a 


number of years, with distinguished ability. For some years past he 
has been debarred from active business by a paralytic stroke, and has 
we learn, been engaged in preaching the peculiar doctrines of Sweden- 
borg. In addition to other literary perfermances, he was a successful 
writer of plays, which kept the stage fora longtime. As a poet, he 
was distinguished for the home pathos of his style, and his lyrics will 


| live in the hearts of his countrymen as long as the language shal! exist in 


which they were written. In all his public and private relations, he was 


| exemplary and irreproachable. 


As the kind father and husband, the true friend, and the honest man, 
be will be lamented by a large circle of friends, and by many 
who knew him only through his writings. He was one of the oldest 
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members of the Typographical Association of this city, and nove was 
He was younger than was 


more respected for true nobility of character. 
generally supposed, but his having been so long before the public as an 
author will probably account for this misapprehension. 

——— 

Macazines For Janvary.—Post, 88 Bowery, is first in the field with 
the January numbers of Godey, Graham and the Lady’s World of Fa- 
shion, of all of which he is publisher. They are all unusually affluent both 
in pictorial embellishment and in the quality of the letter press. The 
proprietors appear to have entered on « career of rivalry for the coming 
year, which will carry the magazine press to a higher degree of excel- 
lence than it has ever before attained. Graham comes out with three 
really splendid steel engravings by Sartain and other eminent artists. 
“The Coquette” is a gem. A portrait plate contains striking likenesses 
of Mesdames Sedgwick, Osgood, Sigourney, Smith and Embury. The 
other embellishments are ‘‘ Thé*Fatal Mistake,” and a fashion plate, 
and in addition to these we have a new and beautiful title page. The 
list of contributors is equally attractive, and embraces nearly all the 
most popular writers of oor country. Mesdames Sigourney, Stephens, 
Embury, Smith, Osgood, Brooks, Messrs. Cooper, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Willis, T. C. Grattan, Washington Allston, Tuckerman, Conrad, &c. &. 


Sarcent’s New Montuty Macazine. The initial number of this 


work is published, and although we are somewhat disappointed in the | 


mechanical execution, the list of writers is indeed rich. The editor 
has contributed an amusing tale, entitled “‘ The Blue Stocking,” and 
Hawthorne a characteristic sketch of “The Old Apple Dealer.” Wil- 
lis gives an article upon “ Broadway,” a prolific theme in his hands. 
Among the other contributors are John Quiney Adams, J. L. Stephens, 
Holmes, T. C. Grattan, J. K. Paulding, &c. This number is embellished 
with five engravings, and a sheet of music by Dempster. 


Houst’s Mercnants’ Macazine. The December No. contains a 
well written article on the ‘Commercial Decline of Spain,”’ by Francis 
Wharton, of Pa., and other valuable articles. The tone of this Maga- 
zine is well sustained. 

Tue Ksickernocker, for December. This number closes the Twen- 
tieth volume, and the publishers promise that the next volume shall ex- 
eeed any previous one in interest. Wm. C. Bryant, Esq., is added to 
the list of contributors. The present number is an excelleat one, and we 
are glad to see the ‘Old Knick” enter en another volume with such 
fair prospects. 

Youre Peopre’s Boox. Post, 88 Bowery. The December number 
contains a splendid steel engraving, ‘‘ Family Devotion,” and four other 


embellishments. The articles are from wel! known contributors. 


The Lady’s World of Fashion contains two fashion plates, a mezzotint 
“The Dove,” and a steel engraving “ The descent into the Valley of Wy- 
oming.” The letter press is very entertaining, and the article ky B. M. 
Norman, author of the work on Central America, is illustrated bya 
weod cut of “ The Home of the Caciques.”’ 

i 

Report OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy.—From the report of Mr, 
Secretary Upshur we gather the following statistics and information on 
subjects coming within its province. The Home Squadron is under the 
command of Com. Stewart, and is now employed as a West India 
Squadron, having a cruising ground extending from the Banks of New- 


foundland to the River Amazon, including the Carribean Sea and Gulf | 


of Mexico. 


The Missouri and Mississippi having been found to be too expensive | 


and otherwise unfit fur cruising fn time of peace, have been taken out of 
commission. The Secretary recommends the addition of two steam ves- 
sels of medium size to the Home Squadron. 

Our Brazil Squadron consists of the Delaware 74, Captain McCauley ; 
the frigate Columbia, Captain E. R. Shubrick; the sloops of war ae 
cord, Commander Boerum ; John Adams, Commander Conover : 
tur, Commander Farragut; and the schooner Enterprise, J.ie 
P. Wilson, all under the command of Commodore Morris. 


Deca- 
utenant J. 


The Squadron of the Mediterranean consists of the Fairfield, the Co. | 


lumbus, the Congress and Preble sloops-of-war under command of Com 
Morgan, who is soon to give way to Com. Morris. For the outrage of- 
fered to the late Consul Carr by an official of Morocco, th 
the Secretery, has afforded ample redress. 


at nalien, save 


The squadron in the Pacific consists of the frigate United States, Cap- 
| tain Armstrong; sloop Cyane, Commander Siribbling; sloop Yorktown, 
| Lieutenant Nicholes ; sloop Dale, Dornin; and the schooner Shark, Lieu- 
| tenant Eagle; all under the command of T. Ap C. Jones. The squad- 
| Fon is represented as too small for the preper discharge of the duties 
| Tequired. Thef Secretary recommends a large increase of the Pacific 
| Squadron. 

In the East Indies we have only two ships—the Constellation and Bos- 
ton. On the coastof Africa we have no squadron, though the recent 
treaty with England renders it necessary that a squadron of at least 80 
guns should be assigned to that service. The aggression upon the schr. 
Mary Carver shows that we stand in need of a strong force there to pro- 
tect our commerce from the attacks of the African savages. 

Lieutenant Wilkes is engaged in preparing a narrative of his voyage, 
and completing charts. 

The Secretary repeats the conviction which he so strongly urged in 
his last report, that an increase of the navy is demanded by the inte- 
rests of the country. The Gulf of Mexico especially has strong claims 
for commercial! protection from the great amount of commerce there ex- 
posed, and in passing through the Gulf of Florida. The Secretary cal- 
culates that not less than two thirds of the commerce of the United 
States passes through the Gulf. 
| Mr. Upshur does not urge any considerable appropriation for build- 


| ing new vessels, but recommends provision for more efficient training of 
| naval officers. He proposes a system of interchange between the several 
squadrons, and with that view an arrangement that no ship shall remain 
more than one year on the same station, except, perhaps, that of the 
cemmander-in-chief. The advantages of this he details, and some of 
them are forcible, but such an arrangement would require larger squa- 
drons than we have heretofore employed. 

Mr. Upshur urges strenuously that the Navy be placed upon a proper 
footing, and its abuses reformed. Too many duties are at present assign- 
ed to the bureau, and the clerical force allowed to them is much too 
small. The chief of the bureau of medicine he thinks should havea lar- 
ger salary; and “ an expenditure twice as large as the bureau now calls 
for,” he says, “' will be more than twice saved annually by its services.” 
The scandals which attach to the Navy from the frequent disreputable 
behaviour of its officers—though n» greater than are to be found inother 
orders of society—demand a reform whieh must commence with the 
Midshipmen. The Secretary proposes that the naval establishment 
shall be fixed by law, and that proper naval schools shall be established 
on shore, and he lays down some good rules for the formation of such 
schools. 

The Secretary makes many admirable suggesticns concerning the re- 
form of the naval establishment, and repeats his conviction that the seve- 
ral grades of Admiral, Vice Admiral and Rear Admiral should be estab- 
lished in the Navy. This, he thinks, need not increase the expense of 
the Navy; and it would afford an opportunity to promote many officers 
who are qualified for the highest stations. He asks also for an increase 
in the number of mariges and marine officers in the lower grades. 

The Secretary thinks that the Navy should be made subservient to the 
encouragement of Americag industry by means of the supplies it re- 
quires, &c. and he recommends, for this purpose, the preservation of na- 
vy timber on the public lands, and the establishment of a navy-yard, on 
the largest scale, on the waters of the lower Mississippi. He says: 

“ Every dollar thus expended increases the taz-paying ability of the 
people to more than twice that amount; and this tax-pyying ability ia 
the true wealth of the nation. The expenses of the Navy therefore are 
not to be considered a dead tax upon the Treasury. They not only go 
back and circulate among our own people, but unlike most other expenses 
of the Government, they give employment to industry, encouragement 
to enterprise, and patronage to genius. They perform, to agreat extent, 
the office of a protective Tariff, in developing and bringing into use vari- 
tus sources of our national wealth, particularly in copper, iron, hemp, 
orovisions and coal. The effect of even a small disbursement, so made, 
ppon the public prosperity and comfort, is much more important and ex- 
uensive than the first view of it would lead us to suppose.” 

The Secretary says that he thinks much of the mechanical labor at 
the navy yards too dearly paid for, and that too high prices have been 
paid for iron and copper that have been used. 


—= UE mmm 


Great frauds in the sale 
of copper to the department have been practised—much of it not lasting 
He recommends 
| that only the very best guns should be made for the service. 


seven years, when good copper would last twenty. 
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Postmaster Genzrat's Rerort.—This report has been published, | 
and is a well-written and satisfactory exposition of the situation of the 
Department. We are unable to publish it at length, but give a brief ab- 
stract of its most important parts. The Postmaster General thinks 
highly of the operation of the City Dispatch Post, not only in regard to 
its great public convenience, but also as an accessory to the Department, 
and he thinks that other cities, when its operation is understood, will ap- 
ply for similar establishments. He advocates the justice of the public 
demands for a reduction in the rates of postage, and thinks, with proper 
revision and curtailment of the franking privilege, and new precaution, to 
prevent the violation of the laws of the Department, that a reduction 
can be safely carried into effect. 


The gross expenditures of the Department for the year ending 30th 
June, 1242, so far as they have been audited and paid, are $4,627,716 62 
—exceeding the amount derived from postage during the same year, 
$81,470 49. 

It will be remembered that by the act approved the 9th September, 
1841, there was appropriated, ‘‘ to enable the Post Office Department to 
meet ite engagements and pay its debts,” the sum of $482 657. 

Of this sum there has been expended during the last fiscal year, the 
sum of $392,664 51, in satisfiction of demands against the Department, 
prior two the month of April, 1841. 

There remained unexpended of this appropriation on the 30th June, 
1842, $89,992 49, to meet such other demands as may be established to 
be due prior to 31st March, 1841. 

This sum of $392,664 51 constitutes no part of the $4,546,246 13, 
given above as the revenue for the last year derivable from postage and | 
fines. It does, however, constitute part of the $4,627,716 62, the gross 
expenciture of that year, and, if deducted, will show the gross expendi- 
ture, for ordinary current service, to be $4,235,055 LI. 


This would present an apparent balance, or an excess of revenue over | 
expenditure of $311,194 02. 


° 
There are, however, the Postmaster General states, no doubt, some 
claims which have not yet been presented, so that this amount of $311,- | 
194 02 is not an actual surplus on hand, but it is a fact he feels author- 
ized to state, that the income of the department has been equal to its | 
current expenditures during the year ending June, 1842, and he is induc- 
ed to hope that unless the burdens of the service shall be too greatly aug- 
mented by the additional routes created by the act of the last session of 
Congress, the department will in future be enabled to maintain itself.— | 
This is a very gratifying statement, and we trust it will prove a correct 
estimate. He however states that the facilities of the department can- 
not be extended much beyond its present limits, unless Congress shall, 
in some mode, relieve the department from the heavy annual demands | 
made upon its income by railroad transportation, and protect it by ap- 
propriate legislation, against the inroads upon it by private expresses and | 
rival mail establishments. 


The postage on letters, newspapers, fines, &c., amounted for the year 
ending June, 1842, to $1,546, 246 13, showing an excess over the re- 
ceipts of the preceding year of $166,928 35. This excess is not attri- 
buted to an increase in mail matter, but to a more systematic and vigi- | 
lamt execution of Post Office Law. The receipts at the large offices have 
been smaller than during the previous year. ‘Khe increase has been in 
smaller offices. This is accounted for by the supposition that the P. O. 


Law is more frequently violated between,great commercial points, by 
means of the greater facilities for such violations. 


The whole amount of mail transportation for the year ending June 30:h, 
1841, was 34,896,525 miles, at a contract cost ef $3,159,375. The 
whole amount of transportation for the year ending June 30, 1842, was 
34 835,991 miles, ata contract cost of $3,087,796. 

The amount of expenditure of the department, for the year ending 
June, 1842, was estimated, in my report of December last, at $4,490,000. | 
The revenue to be derived from postage, &c., in the same report, was 
estimated at $4,380,000. The amount estimated for the expenditure, | 


did not include the sums due the Department prior to the 31st March, | 
1841. Thus exhibiting a probable liability of $110,000, above its esti- 
mated current receipts of that year. 

The Post Master General glorifies himself a little in regard to his en- 
deavors to bring the Department under a more strict system of economy 
and expenditure, by the discontinuance of unprofitable and useless routes, 
better arrangements for the supply of mail bags, the preservation of the | 
public property, &. 


The whole number of free letters sent through the Post Office annual- 
ly is about three millions, a loss to the Department of about half a mil- 
lion of dollars. The P. M. General recommends a modification of the | 
‘rank og privilege, and suggests the propriety of imposing the same pe- { 





nalty upon him who uses the frank of another person as is imposed upom 
him who abuses his franking privilege. 

The whole length of mail routes is 149,732 miles, costing $3 087,796; 
of this, only 3.091 miles is by railroad transportation, at a cost of $432,- 
568. This is a large disproportion between cost and distance trans- 
ported, and the P. M General urges upon Congress the necessity of 
legislating upon this subject. 

The proposition made by France to this Government upon the subject 
of an interchange of mail service by packets: and steamers of the two 
Governments is considered and recommended to the attention of Con- 
gress. 

The number of postmasters is 13,733. Contractors 2.343, running 
over 34,835,991 miles during the year. In view of this the P. M. G 
thinks that complaints are too frequently made of the irregularity of the 
mails, and that the obstacles arising from the very nature of the service, 


| are not sufficiently considered. . 


The amount of expenditure for the current fiscal year, for the service 
of this department, may be stated, by way of estimate, inround numbers, 
at $4,390,000. 

This estimate does no: include the probable expense of the new 
routes established by Congress at its last session, none of which have 
yet been put in operation. The probable costs of those routes per 


year 
will be $130,000, making the whole estimated expense of $4,520,000. 
{ 


Any estimate of the income from pestage during the present year 
must of course be altogether conjectural, founded upon the amounts re- 
ceived for the year ending in June, 1842. 


The amount received, the quarter ending 30th September last, is less 


than the amount of the corresponding quarter of 1841; and I therefore 
| conclude the income of the department for the current year will fall con- 


siderably short of that for the year ending the 30th of June. 
——— 

Report or tHe Secretary or War.—The report of Mr. Secre- 
tary Spencer furnishes a clear and full statement of the situation 
of the Department of which he is the head. We learn from it that the 
estimates for the army for the first half of the year 1343 amount to 
$553,586 against $2,142,334 for the same period in 1842, showing a 
decrease of $1,588,748. This great reduction is to be ascribed to the 
discontinuance of the Florida War, the introduction of greater economy 
into the details of the Department, and the suspension of many expendi 
tures made necessary by the impoverished state of the Treasury. The 
whole estimates for the War in the year commencing July 1, 1843, 
amount to $3,204,568, being a reduction of $1,080,100 in 1842, and 
$867,130 in 1841. Itis the belief of the Secretary that the present 
military establishment of the country can be kept up at an expense of 
$3,100,000, not including stores, &c., nor expenses of erecting fortifica- 
tions. The recommendations for the ordinance service of the year, com 
mencing July, 1843, are $775,200, and in the Engineer Department for 


| the next eighteen months, $1,245,500 are asked. The whole amount of 
_ estimates for the military service for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1344, 


is $4,144,154. The estimates for pensions for 1843 are $697,650. In 
the Indian Department the expenses are regulated by law and will amount 
in 1843 to $791,484. 

The Secretary states that during the year 450 Florida Indians have 
been shipped beyond the Mississippi, and 200 more surrendered. A 
force of 1,644 men remain in Florida. Arrangements have been made 
with nearly all the Indians to emigrate. 

From the general returns of the army, it appears that the whole num- 
ber of troops now in service is 9,847, consisting of 731 commissioned 
officers, 1,600 non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and pri- 
vates, and 247 enlisted men of ordnance. The aggregate is 847 less 


| than the number stated in the last annual report. The Secretary recom 
| mends a modification of the laws prohibiting the enlistment of foreign - 
| ers. The ordinance Bureau is well conducted. Several of the States 


are delinquent in the returns of their militia. During the season no 


| work has been done at the armories, though operations are now resumed, 


and orders have been given to make five hundred rifles and five hundred 
percussion muskets per month for the next six months. The importance 
of a national foundry is urged. 

At Red River a strong force has been posted to overawe the Indians, 


| and prevent any attempts to engage in the contest in which Texas and 


Mexico are engaged. The Secretary recommends the continuance of 
the mounted regiments on the Southwest, West, and Northwest frontiers. 

The reserved mineral lands in the North of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Lowa are recommended to be sold in ten acre lots at the minimum rate 








of $100 per lot; as demanded alike by the interest of the United States | 


in the lands and the prosperity and peace of the citizens occupying the |" 


lands. 

Measures have been adopted for putting in order Fort Jesup, in Lou- 
isiana, and Fort Atkinson; for establishing the new posts on the Mar- 
miton river, and on or near the False Washita as an anchorage, at De- 
troit, Plattsburg, Fort Sullivan, Fort Adams, and at various other posts. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 2085 guns may be mounted 
at important points on the sea-coast. The works at Detroit and Buffalo | 
will be vigorously prosecuted; and operations at the outlet of Lake 
Champlain bave been suspended in consequence of the session to our 
Government of Rouse’s Point, where the commencement of a work is 
The Secretary recommends that Mobile Bay be put in a state of de- 


; 


fence, and that the Cumberland Road be completed, and the payment of 
expenses already incurred on it. 

The report of the Board of Visiters of the Military Academy at West 
Point, is regarded as very satisfactory. 

The Secretary again invokes the attention of Congress to thedishonor- 
ed pledge given by the quartermaster-general, in the name and by the 
authority of this nation, to the Creek Indians, to remunerace them for 
their services in Florida, and as a consideration for their removal. “The 
earnestness,” says the report, ‘with which a gallant soldier pleads for 
the faith and honor of his country, and for justice to a helpless tribe, 
who have no resort but to our own sense of right, it ishoped will not on- 
ly be excused by the circumstances, but will find a hearty response in 
every bosom.” 

The Secretary makes the following just remarks in relation to the de- 
fences of our harbor, and we trust his recommendations will be attend- 
ed to:— 


“ Although the state of the works for the defence of the harbor of New 
York is very gratifying, yet it should not be forgotten that they do not 
complete the system, and that, without such completion, they do not 
afford adequate protection. The fortifications on Staten Island at the 
Narrows are deemed more important than the opposite forts Hamilton 
and Lafayette. The United States has expended more than $15,000 in 
erecting the works on Staten Island, upon land belonging to the State of 
New York. That State has offered to convey this land on receiving the 
original purchase money and the interest. The difficulty respecting the 
title, which was supposed to exist, has been removed by the opinion of | 
the Attorney General, that the right to the land is unquestionably in the 
State of New York. It is therefore confidently hoped that the necessary 
pg pages will now be made to purchase the site of the works erect- 
ed, and to put them in repair. Shuuld any apprehension be felt of a waut 
of means, they can probably be supplied by the sale of the site of Fort 
Gansvoort, on the North river, which has become comparatively useless, 
and by the application of the proceeds of such sale to the works on Sta- 
ten Island. Another and most essential part of the defence of the har. | 
bor of New-York, which has been rendered more necessary by the disco- 
very of a new channel, consists of a work on Sandy Hook, the immediate 
commencement of which is strenuously urged by the chief engineer by the 
most convincing considerations. It is most earnestly and respectfully re- 
commended to the consideration of Congress. 

—— a —— 

The foliowing characteriatic sketch is from the pen of “ N.” of Arkan- 
sas. We find it in the Spirit of the Times. “ N.” is writing from 
Louisville. 


The keeper of what poor Crockett called a Men-a-ge-iy, gave notice 
that he would serve up a bear as a slight repast for a lioness. The en- 
tertainment drew quite a full house, which encouraged him to offer a still 
richer treat. He therefore stated in his bills that he would serve up a 
wolf and a bear at the same time, and to make the thing more attractive, 
gave notice that Bruin was no common folks, but an out and out Ken- 
tuck. The eventful night came, and with it the tallest sort of a crowd. 
The cage enclosing the lioness was divided into three compartments, her 
ladyship occupying the centre, and her victims on either side, only sepa- 
rated by narrow slats. She smelt out old Lupus first, and on him 
she fixed her eye. The slats were drawn, and she lit on him like a duck 
on a June-bug—one fatal embrace, and his earthly career was finished ; 
crouched after the fashion of her kind, she held the dead remains of the 
poor wolf in her paws, making mere sport of him. Wagging her tail, | 
however, she chanced to bring it rather near old Kentuck [ who did not 
exactly know what to make of the matter, and had assumed a position | 
very peculiar to his tribe], whereupon he modestly and “ quite gently | 
like”—after the manner of Squire Gilfillan—tapped it with his paw, | 
which wes the first intimation she had of his proximity; with the wolf | 
ir. her arms she made a spring at old bruin, and dropping the wolf in the | 
leap, she lit on him in the most savage manner. She embraced him in | 
80 affectionate a manner as to cause him to send forth groans most feeling | 
and piteous. The audience were silent and affected, when al! of 2 end- | 
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den old Kentuck fastened on a foot of her ladysbip’s—it painfully told— 
the agony was so great that the lioness abendoned her grasp, bruin 


mended his hold, and the fight now was at long odds in his favor ; then 


| rose a shout that would not have discredited the brazen lungs of the 


giants of old. “ Hurrah for Kentuck”—* go it Kentuck,” came from 
men and boys, fairly mad with joy. Whether inspirited by the shouts of 
his friends, or driven desperate by the circumstances around him, I can’t 
say, but bruin was evidently “in town with his pocket full of rocks’’—he 


| fonght on the offensive, she on the defensive. She was evidently done 
| up. To relieve her from the perilous situation in which she was placed, 


two of her keepers simultaneously attacked bruin with a sledge-hammer 
and a bar of wood. “ Fair play!’ shouted a hundred Kentuckians, as 
they tore every stitch of clothing off of them. The owner of the varmints 
begged for his lioness, and spoke of her great eost. “ Fair fight !” came 
back from every corner of the house, in reply to his appeals. Some one 
attached to his menagerie, shot the beer through and throngh with a pis- 
tol; it was done so slyly that the perpetrator escaped without being 
identified—lucky it was for him, his life would have been the conse- 
quenc>. The shot was not mortal, and bruin continued the fight in a 
style that did credit even to Kentucky gallantry andcourage. The owner 
of the lioness acknowledged her fairly whipped, ard thereupon the fol- 
lowing arrangement was entered into between him and the backers of the 
dauntless champion of native wild varmints; bruin was to be taken out 
of the cage in the most gentle manner, to be led to a room, bis wounds 
dressed carefully and skilfully, and every attention paid him that his 
situation dema' . all of which was strictly complied with, a committee 
of three of his friends accompanying to see justice done. It was a proud 
night for the Kentuckians, who went their way rejoicing and swearing 
that old Kentuck was the greatest State in all natur, and her varmints 
able to thrash out every thing in Africa, from a laughing hyena to a roar- 
ing lion. 
——- - 

A Suspay in Soutn Carotina.—It was late in the afternoon of one 
of those pleasant spring days which only a South-Carolina April produ- 
ces, that Iturned my horse from the main road into one 6f those by- 
paths which every traveller at the South ap ager as leading to some 
plantation behind the woods. I had thrown the reins carelessly upon 
his neck, and was absorbed in the contemplation of a scene as beautiful 
as it was new to my eye, when an old negro met me, and touching his 
hat, pleasantly said: ‘ Massa send complimens to gemman, ard happy 
to hab him spen’ Sunday at Merrivale.’ 

‘ Ab, Merrivale, is it? And what is your master’s name, uncle ?’ 

‘ Allston, Sir! Him name John Aliston, dat is old massa. Young 
massa name Samwell, but he gone to Europ for he health. Will Gem- 
man please ride up to piazza ‘’ 

“Yes, uncle!’ I replied, and putting spurs to my horse I met in a mo- 
ment the cordial greeting of my host at his opened gate. ‘ Alight, Sir,’ 
was the ready welcome of the old gentleman, whose manners were after 
the good John Hancock school, now so rapidly decaying from our coun- 
try: ‘ Alight, Sir, and Ceasar will take your horse. It’s not often we 
meet a traveller at this season of the year at Merrivale; and I assure you 
your welcome is most sincere.’ 

I replied in meet terms to an invitation so cordially given, and entered 
the house. A few minutes sufficed to put me on a footing of friendly 
familiarity with my host and his family ; and before evening I found my- 
self in a circle of daughters and grandchildren, as much at home as 
though I had been a long expected guest. 

I have said it was the last day of the week, and, by the preparations 
of the evening, I was pleased to find, what I had so often found in my 
travels in South-Carolina, that Sunday was regarded as a day of sacred 
reat. Long before sun-setting, the field hands had completed their tasks, 
and were gathering in groups around their white-washed cottages. The 
domestic servants were earlier released from their duties then usual; 
the stores for the Sabbath were sent from the larder to the kitchen, and 
were all prepared for distribution to the various families before the eve- 
ning should close; the quiet conversation cf the group seated on the 
piazza or the plaintive notes of some camp-meeting hymn accompanying 
the guitar in the parlor, or the early gathering of the inmates of the 
household around the family altar ; each and all were indications of the 
near approach of holy time. It was to me a beautiful scene, that whole 
view of master, and family, and servants, evincing, in the delicate sha- 
dings of the picture, that the Sabbath influence had touched each heart 
—beautiful, beyond the power of language to describe ; and never, even 
amid the secluded glens of New-England, where the customs of the good 
old Puritans have been unaltered by the innovations of the age, have I 
felt helier emotions stealing over my spirit on a Saturday evening than I 
experienced in the house of a planter on the banks of the South Santee. 

had scarcely finished my toilet next morning, when the old servant, 
who had welcomed me on my arrival, and who! afverward found to be a 
sort of major-domo on the plantation, blew his horn from the stile, and 
presently from every corner and building there issued the neat and clean- 
ly negroes, hastening to the morning prayers at the mansion. 

On going below, I found a group ae Gon age and color, some seated 
upon the long benches of the piazza, and others crowding the halls and 
parlor, all devout and serious in appearance, and without a single excep- 
tion as well clothed as I ever saw a class of operatives atthe North or 
in England, waiting the coming of my host, who was co them indeed 
both priest and father, to lead inthe devotions. A he entered the room, 
the ready salutation of ‘Good morning, massa,’ from young and old 
seemed to me more like the spontaneous good wishes of a family of chil 
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dren than the forced civility of servants, and the kind response from the 


old man, told more than volumes of his fraternal feelings toward them all. | supposed not 
The chapter read from the family Bible, the hymn, sung in the sweet | 


voices for which the Southern negroes are remarkable, and the prayer 
ended, all silently returned to their cottages to meet again at church.—- 
Then came the breakfast with its never-failing hommony and waffles; 
then the preparation for attending divine service of the pastor; then the 
ride on horseback ov in carriages to the distant place of worship.— 
Everything was in the order and harmony of an establishment regu- 
lated upon the principles of Christian love; and to those who doubt that 
true Piety in her most graceful garb can be found where slavery exists, 
let me recommend a tour of a single month along the rich river banks 
of South Carolina. I am no advocate for slavery; but dearly as I prize 


freedom, and heaitily as L wish that every bondman in our land was 
emancipated frcm his thraldom, I dare not disguise the truth in these | 


simple sketches. —Knickerbocker. 
en __ ae 
From Graham's 
COUNT POTTS’ STRATEGY. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
“L'Esprit est un faux monnayeur, qui change continuellement les gros sous en 
louis d’or, et qui souvent fait de ees louis d’or des gros sous.” 

There were five hundred guardian angels (and of course as many evil 
spirits, ) in and about the merry premises of Congress Hall. Each gay 
guest had his pair; but though each pair had their special ministry, (and 
there was here and there a guest who would not have objected to trans- 
form his, for the time being, into a pair of trotting ponies,) the attention 


Magazine. 


the momentous flirtation of Miss C. Soply Onthank, the dread disposer 
of the destinies of eighty thousand innocent little dollars. 

Miss Chittaline Sophy—(though this is blabbing, for that mysterous 
“C." was generally condemszed to travel in dominion) —Miss Chittaline 
Sophy, besides her good and evil spirit already referred to, was under 
the additional watch and ward of a pair of bombazine aunts, Miss Cha- 
rity Onthank and Miss Sophy the same, of whom she was the united 
namesake—“ Chittaline” being the embellished diminutive of “ Chari- 
ty.” These Hesperian dragons of old maids were cut after the common 
pattern of such utensils, and of course would not dignify a description ; 


though this disparaging remark (we must stop long enough tosay) is not | 


at all to the prejudice of that occasional love-of-an-old-maid that one 
does sometimes see—that star apart in the spilled milk of the Via 
Lactea :— 


“ For now and then you find one who could rally 
At forty, and go back to twenty-three— 
A handsome, plump, affectionate ‘ Aunt Sally,’ 
With no rage for cats, flannel and Bohea.” 


But the two elderly Misses Onthank were not of this category. 

By the absence of that Junonic assurance, common to the ladies who 
are born and bred heiresses, Miss C. Sophy’s autograph had not long 
been an object of interest at the bank. She had all the air of having 
been “ brought up at the trough,” as the French phrase it, 

“ Round as a cypher, simple as good day,” 
and her belle-ship was still a surprise to her. Like the red-haired and 
freckled who find, when they get to Italy, that their flaming peculiarities 
are considered as captivating signs of askin too delicate for exposure, 
she received with a slight incredulity the homage to her unseen charms 
—homage not the less welcome for exacting from the giver an exercise 
of faith and imagination. The same faith and imagination, she was 
free to suppose, might find a Venus within her girdle, as the sculptor 
sees one in the goodly black of marble, lacking only the removal of its 
clumay covering, by chisel and sand paper. With no visible waist, she 


was as tall as a pump, and riotously rosy like a flowering rhododendon. | 


Hair brown and plenty of it. Teeth white and all at hume. And her 
voice, with but one semitone higher, would have been an approved con- 
tralto. 

Having thus compressed into a couple of paragraphs what would have 
served a novelist for his first ten chapters, permit us, without the bother 
of intermediate mortar or moralizing, (though this is rather a mixed 
figure,) to lay on the next brick in the shape of a hint at the character 
of Miss Oathank’s two prominent admirers. 

Mr. Greville Seville was a New York beau. He had all the refine- 
ment that could possibly be imported. He had seen those who had seen 
all that is visible in the fashionable man of London and Paris, and he 
was well versed in the conduits through which their several peculiarities 
found their way across the Atlantic. Faultlessly booted, pantalooned, 
waistcoated and shirted, he could afford to trust his coat and scarf to 
Providence, and his hat to Warnock or Leary. He wore a slightly 
restrained whisker, and a faint smut of an imperial, and his gloves fitted 
him inexorably. His figure was a matter of cours’. He was brought 
up in New York, and was one of the four hundred thousand results 
(more or less) or of its drastic water—washy and short. And he had 
as good a heart as is compatible with the above personal advantages. 

It would’very much have surprised the “company” at Congress Hall, 

to have seen Mr. Chesterfield Potts put down as No. 2 in the emulous 
contest for the two hands of Miss Oathank. The count (he was com- 
monly called ‘Count Potts,’ a compliment to good manners not unusual 
in America,) was, by his own label, a man of “thirty and upward”—by 
the parish register possibly sixty-two. He was an upright, well preserv- 
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ed, stylish looking man, with an expensive wig, fine teeth, (commonly 
to be indigenous,) and a lavish outlay of cotton batting 
covering the retreat of such of his muscular forces as were inclined to 
retire from the tield. What his native qualities might be was a branch 
of knowledge long since lost to the world. His politeness had superse- 
ded the “necessity of any particular inquiry into the matter—indeed we 
are inclined to believe his politeness had superseded his character alto- 
gether. He was as incapable of the impolite virtues, (of which there 
are several,) as of the impolite vices. Like cricketing, punning, politi- 
cal speech making and other mechanical arts, complimenting may be 
brought to a high degree of dexterity, and Count Potts, after a practice 
of many years, could, over most kinds of female platitude, spread a flat- 
tering unction humbuggative to the most suspicious incredulity. As he 
told no stories, made no puns, volunteered but little conversation, and 
had the air of a modest man wishing to avoid notice, the blockheads and 
the very young girls stoutly denied his fascination. But in the memory 
of the riper belles as they went to sleep night after night, lay snugly 
lodged and carefully treasured, some timely compliment, some soothing 
word, and though credited to ‘‘ old Potts,”’ the smile with which it was 
gratefully reacknowledged the next morning at breakfast, would have 
been warm enough for young Ascanius. *‘ Nice old Potts!” was thie faint 
murraur of many a bright lip turning downward to the pillow in the 
“ last posision.” 

And now, dear reader, you have an idea of the forces in the field, and 
you probably know how “the war is carried on” at Saratoga. Two 
aunts and a guardian angel versus an evil spirit and two lovers—Miss 
Onthank’s hand, the (well covered) bone of contention. Whether the 
citadel would* speedily yield, and which of these two rival knights would 


- - | bear away the palm of victory, were questions upon which the majorit 
of the cherubic troop, it may fairly be presumed, was directed mainly to | r y palm of victory, were q Pp jority 


of lookers on were doomed to make erroneous predictions. The reader 
of course is in the sagacious minority. 

Mr. Potts’ income was a nett answer to his morning prayer. It pro- 
vided his “ daily bread,” but no provender for a horse. He probably ¢o- 
veted Miss Onthank as much for her accompanying vats as for her per- 
sonal avvirdupois, since the onty complaint with which he ever troubled 
his acquaintances, was one touching his inability to keep an equipage. 
Man is instinctively a centaur, he used to say, and when you cut him off 
from his horse and reduce him to his simple trunk, (and a trunk was all 
the count’s worldly furniture,) he is but a mutilated remainder, robbed of 
his natural locomotive. 

It was not authenticated in Wall street that Mr. Greville Seville was 
reasonably entitled to horse flesh and caparison; but he had a trotting 
wagon and two delicious cropped sorrels; and those who drove in his 
company were obliged to “down with the dust,” (a bon mot of Count 
Potts.’) Science explains many of the enigmas of common life, how- 
ever, and the secret of Mr. Seville’s equipment and other means of go- 
ing on swimmingly, lay in his unnsually large organ of hope. He was 
simply anticipating the arrival of 1840, a year in which he had reason to 
believe there would be paid iu to the credit of the present Miss Onthank 
a sufficient sum to cover his loosest expenditure. The intermediate 
transfer to himself of her rights to the same, was a mere filling up of an 
outline, his mind being entirely made up as to the conditional incum- 
brance of the lady’s person. He was now paying her some attentions in 
advance, and he felt justified in charging his expenses on the estate. She 
herself would wish it, doubtless, if she could look into the future with his 
eyes. 

” By all the common data of matrimonial skirmishing, a lover with 
horses easily outstrips a lover with none. Miss C. Sophy beside was 
particularly fond of driving, and Seville was an accomplished whip. 
There was no lack of the “ gelden opportunity” of tete-a-tete, for, witha 
deaf aunt and somebody else on the back seat, he had Miss Oathank to 
himself on the driving box, and could talk to his horses in the embarrass- 
ing pauses. Itlooked a clear case to most observers ; and as to Seville, 
he had studied out a livery for his future footman and tiger, and would 
not have taken an insurance at a quarter per cent. 

But Potts—ah, Potts had traced back the wires of women’s weak- 
nesses! The heiress had no conversation, (why should she bave it and 
money too?) and the part of her daily drive which she remembered with 
most pleasure, was the flourish of starting and returning—managed by 
Potts with a pomp and circumstance that would have done honor to the 
going and comings of Queen Victoria. Once away from the portico, it 
was a monotonous drag through the dust for two or three hours, and as 
most ladies know it takes a great deal of chit-chat to butter so large a 
slice of time; for there was no making love, parbleu! Miss Chittaline 
Onthank was of a stratum of human nature susceptible of no sentiment 
less substantial than a kiss, and when the news, and the weather, and the 
virtues of the sorrel ponies were exhausted, the talk came to a stand still. 
The heiress began to remember with alarm that her education had been 
neglected, and it was a relief to get back to old Potts and the portico. 

Fresh from his nap and warm bath, the perfumed count stepped out 
from the group he had purposely collected, gave her his hand with a de- 
ferential inquiry, spread the loungers to the right and left like an “ usher 
of the black rod,”’ and with some well-studied impromptu compliment, 
waited on her to her chamber door. He received her again after her 
toilet, and for the remainder of the day devoted his utmost powers to 
her aggrandizement. If talking alone with her, it was to provoke her to 
some passage of school girl autobiography, and listen like a charmed 
stone to the harp of Orpheus. If others were near, it was to catch her 


stupidities half uttered and twist them into sense before they came to 
the ground. His own clevernesses were prefaced with ‘as you remarked 











yesterday, Miss Oathank,” or “ as you were about tosay when I interrup- 


ted you.” If he touched her foot, it was *‘ so small he didn’t see it.” If she | 


uttered an irredeemable and immitigable absurdity, be covered its retreat 
with some sudden exclamation. He called her pensive when she was 
sleepy and vacant. He called her romantic when he couldn't understand 
her. In short, her vanity was embodied—turned into a magician and 
slave—and in the shape of Count Chesterfield Poits, ministered to her 
indefatigably. 

But the summer solstice began to wane. A week more was all that 
was allotted to Saratoga by that great American commander, General 
Consent. 

Count Potts came to breakfast in a shaw! cravat! 

“ Off, Potts ?’’ 

“ Are you flitting, my dear count?” 

‘* What—going away, dear Mr. Potts!” 

“Gracious me! don’t go, Mr. Potts !”’ 

The last exclamation was seat across the table in a tone of alarm by 
Miss C. Sophy, and responded to only by a bow of obsequious melancholy. 

Breakfast was over, and Potts arose. His baggage was at the door. 
He soyght no interview with Miss Onthank. He did not even honor the 
two bambazinities with a farewell. He stepped up to the group of belles, 
airing their demi-toilettes on the portico, said ‘ Ladies! au revoir!” 
took the heiress’s hand and put it gallantly toward his lips, and walked 
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| brought her back! Take good care of her fur my sake, my good fellow !”” 


** What the devil has Ais sake to do with it, I wonder?” said Seville, 
letting his horses off like two rockets in harness. 

And away they went toward Harlem. And in about an hour, very 
much to the surprise of the old aunts, who were looking out of the par- 
lor window, the young lady dismounted from an omnibus! Count Potts 
had come to diae with them, and he tripped down to meet her with un- 
common agility. 

“Why do you kn rw, Jaunties,” she exclaimed, as she came up stairs, 
out of breath, “do you know that Mr. Seville—when I told bir I was 
married already to Mr. Potts—stopped his wagon, and p-p-put me into 
an omnibus !”’ 

“ Married to Mr. Potts!” screamed Aunt Charity. 

“Married to Mr. Potts!” screamed Aunt Sophy. 

“ Why—yes, aunties ; he said he must go south, if I didn’t!” drawled 
our the bride, with only a very little blush indeed. “Tell aunties all 
about it, Mr. Potts!” 

And Mr. Potts, with the same smile of infallible propriety, which 


| seemed a warrant fur everything he said or did, gave a very sketchy ac- 


of with his umbrella, requesting the driver to pick him up at the spring. | 


“He has been refused !”’ said one. 

‘* He has given Seville a clear field in despair!” said another. And 
this was the general opinion. 

The day crepton. But there was an emptiness without Potts. Se. 


ville had the field to himself, and as there was no fear of a new squatter, | 


he thought he might dispense with tillage. They had a very dull drive 
and a very dall dinner, and in the evening, as there was no ball, Seville 
went off to play billiards. Miss Onthank was surrounded, as usual, by 
the belles and beaux, but she was down flat—un-magnetized, un-galvani- 
zed. The magician was gone. Her stupid things “stayed put.” She 
was like a glass bead lost from a kaleidoscope. 

That weery week was spent in lamentations over Potts. Every body 
praised him. Every body complimented Miss Onthank on her exclusive 
power of monopoly over suclt porcelain ware. The two aunts were his 
main glorifiers—for, as Potts knew, they were of that leathery toughness 
that only shines on you with rough usage. 

We have said littie, as yet, of Miss Oathank’s capabilities in the love 
line. We doubt, indeed, whether she rightly understood the difference 
between loving and being born again. As to giving away her heart, she 
believed she could do what her mother did before her, but she would ra- 
ther it would be one of her back teeth, if that would do as well. She 
liked Mr. Potts because he never made any difficulty about such things. 

Seville considered himself accepted, though he had made no direct 


proposition. He had asked whether she preferred to live in country or | 


town—she said “town.’’ He had asked if she would leave the choice 


and management of horses and equipages to him—she said “be sure!” | 


He had asked if she had any objection to his giving bachelor dinners oc- 
casionally—she said—“ la! no!’ As he understood it, the whole thing 
was most comfortably arranged, and he lent money to several of his 
friends on the strength of it—giving his note, that is to say. 


On a certain morning, some ten days after the departure of the count 
from Saratega, Miss Oathank and heraunts sat up in state in their parlor | 


at the City Hotel. They a'ways went to the City Hotel becanse Willer 
remembered their names, and asked after their uncle the major. Mr. 
Seville’s ponies and wagon were at the door, and Mr. Seville’s father, 
mother, seven sisfers, and two small brothers, were in the progress of a 
betrothal visit—calling on the future Mrs. Greville Seville. 

Allof a sudden the door was thrown open, and enter Count Potts! 

Up jumped the enchanted Chittaline Sophy. 

“How do you do, Me. Potts!” 

“Good morning, Mr. Potts!"’ said the aunts, in a breath. 

 D’ye-do, Potts!” said Seville, giving him his fore finger, with the air 
of a man rising from winning at cards. 

Potts made his compliments all round. He was abcut sailing for Ca- 
rolina, he said, and had come to ask permission of Miss Onthank to leave 
her sweet society fora few years of exile. But as this was the last of 
his days of pleasure, at least till he saw Miss Oothank again, he wished 
to be graced with the honor of her arm for a promenade in Broadway. 
The ladies and Mr. Seville doubtless would excuse her it she put on her 
bonnet without further ceremony. 

Now Potts’ politenesses had such an air of irresistible authority that 
people fel! into their track like cars after a locomotive. While Miss On- 
thank was bonneting anc shawling, the count entertained the entire party 
most gaily, though the Sevilles thought it rather unceremonious in the 
affianced miss to leave them in the midst of a visit, and Mr. Greville Se- 
ville had arranged to send his mother home on foot, and drive Miss On- 
thank out to Harlem. 

“}'ll keep my horses here till you come back !”’ he shouted after them, 
as she tripped gaily down stairs on the count’s arm. 

And so he did. Though it was two hours before she appeared again, 
the impatient youth kept the old aunt’s company, and would have staid 
till night, sorrels and all—for in that drive he meant to “name the day,” 
and _ his creditors at ease. 

se 
to the wagon, and sending upthe groom for his master, “it’s but an hour 
to dinner, and you'll like the air after your fatigue. Ab, Seville, I’ve 


count of his morning’s work, which, like all he undertook, had been ex- 
ceedingly well donc—properly witnessed, certified, etc., etc., etc. All 


| of which shows the very sound policy of first making yourself indepen- 


sable to people you wish to manage. 

Or—put it receipt-wise :— 

To marry a flat.—First raise her up till she is giddy. Second, go 
away, and let her down. Third, come back, and offer to support her, if 
she will give you her hand. 

“Simple comme bonjour,” as Balsac says. 

-————— 
Tue Littte Man at tak Museum.—At the American Museum, a 


very wonderful young man, eleven years of age, is now exhibiting him- 
self, under the title of Thomas Thumb, junior. His height is just twen- 
ty-two inches, and he weighs fifteen pounds exactly. He is unquestiona- 
bly the smallest specimen of humanity, of his age, since the days of 
good King Arthur, to whom was served up, if a Christmas pie, the ve- 
ritable Thumb himseif. Now if Barnum could only manage to give his 
visitors a similar pie on next Christmas day, we doubt not chat the little 
man st the museum would furnish quite as voluminous an item for future 


history, as has his prototype of the last century. 
-— —— 
Jerrerson CoLtieck.—This institution in the parish of St. James, 


Louisiana, which was sometime since destroyed by fire, is now fully re- 
built and open for the accommodation of students. 
————— 

Ricn Mines.—During the 193 years that the mines of Almaden have 
been worked by the Spanish Government, there have been $275,000,000 
worth of silver taken from them. Out of the yearly produce not more 
than one-fourth, or about $900,000 is available in the shape of revenue 
to the Spanish Government, after the payment of expenses. A depth has 
now been obtained of 800 feet in the seventh or deepest level of the 
works, where the ore presents no apparent alteration in quality or dimi- 
nution in breadth of the immense veins in which it is contained. 

—— 

Mesmerism ts New Hamesnirne.—This science? has been under 
discussion in the New Hampshire Legislature, and a most astonishing 
degree of wisdom has been displayed during the debate. A Doctor 
Hoyt moved to compel Mesmerizers and Anima! Magnetizers to take out 
a license before they should be allowed to perform, thus bringing a sci- 
entific professor and searcher after great truths, to a level with an exhi- 
biger of a learned pig or of ground and lofty tumbling. A Doctor 
Wright seconded the motion. This latter Solon contended that— 

No good could come to any body from the practice of any of these 
things. Mesmerism should not te pursued as a trade by every vaga- 
bond, under no restrictions, no more than should card playing. Mr. 
Tuck thought that the amendment should not be adopted; such legisla- 
tion would be placed by the side of legislation on witchcraft; they might 
as wel! include Abolitionism and Phrenology. Mr. Cotton advised the 
House to stop talking about Millerism, Magnetism, Ph renologysm, and 
other humbugs, and attend to better business. Mr. Tibbets thought if 


| animal magnetism was a science it ought to be discussed. Mr. Clark 


could not conceive why a doctors opposed animal magnetism unless 
it was that many wonderful cures had been effected by it. After sun- 
dry other genlemen had delivered themselves on the subject, with no 


| other effect than to put the spectators in the galleries as wel! as a large 


portion of their brother members to sleep,—thereby proving themselvss 


| capital professors of the mesmeric art,—the amendment of Doctor Hoyt 


was rejected. 
a 


Metuopists in Tennessee.—The members attached te the Ten- 


| nessee conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, number 26,566 


wouldn't even go up stairs, my dear!" said the count, handing her | 


whites and 4,336 colored persons; there are also 118 local elders, 34 


| local deacons, 142 local preachers, making a grand total of 32,176. An 


inerease this year of 2,306. 
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THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
[ Continued from page 292. } 
CHAPTER LVII. 
Joey Pike recovers spirits—His own account of himself—Tripe on 
Magisterial Appointments—An Essay on Suspended _ Animation. 


It is wonderful how the spirits of Joey Pike rose as 1Me gin got into 
him, Every man can make a spirit barometer point to fair weather if 
he will but fill it full enough. It may damage the instrument a little, it 
is true, but still the receipt is an infallible one; and man, who is, after 
all, but a measure of the baros that is upon him, bears it up decidedly 
more lightly upon a ful) stomach than an empty one. Things began to 
look very bright in the eyes of Joey Pike. The warm water was not 


without its effect, and the companionship of the jovial butler was an | 


immense support. Instead of being the Martyr of Antioch in his own 
eyes, Joey resumed the hero again, and transformed himself, in his own 
imagination, from Mademoiselle Brochet into Latour d’ Auvergne, pre- 
mier grenadier de la France. He was indulging in this sweet A a 
when the voice of Mr. Tripe roused him with a fat and rotund cachin- 
nation. 

“Ha, ha, ha, Joey!” cried the butler of Outrun Castle; “so you are a 

reat man, afterall. Now, sit down quietly, and tell me all about it, and 
c. you came to know it.” 


“T will,” replied Joey, seating himself upon the edge of the bed, from 


which he had risen as his spirits rose the moment before, and by which | 


he had been standing much in the attitude of one of Fuseli’s fallen an- 
gels—that is to say, very much a-straddle. “J will, Monsieur Tripe. 
Ecco! The sister of Viscount Outrun was privately married. Can you 
deny that?” 

“Oh! I deny nothing,” replied Jerry Tripe, who would have passed 
the most ridiculous proposition that ever was propounded, with the 
same facility which a British house of commons displayed in passing 
Rowland Hill's bill for diminishing the revenue, ruining the post-office, 
over-working the clerks, breaking down the mail-coacher, and torment- 
ing unfortunate gentlemen with letters from every ass who chooses to 


write to them about nothing at all. ‘Oh! I deny nothing. But what 
then 7” 


“From this matrimonio segreto,” continued Joey, “ sprang a son. 
Can you deny that, Jerry Tripe ?” 


“Ob! I deny nothing,” replied Jerry Tripe ,once more. “ What be- 
came of the young gentleman ?”’ 

“Eccolo!” cried Joey at the top of his voice, striking his breast at 
the same tiie. 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” shouted Jerry Tripe, “ ha, ha, ha, ha! so you’ve found 
it out at last, Joey. Well, pon my life, it makes a good story. J dare 
say it’s true? Why, you were brought up at Outrun Castle too. Many 
a time I have kicked your young lordship round the kitchen when you’ ve 
made fuces at my nose. Ha, ha, ha! "pon my life, we'll adopt it?’ 

Just as he was in one of these fits of laughter, which not a little dis- 
concerted poor Joey Pike, the door of the Black Hole opened, and the 
worthy constable put in hie head, exclaiming— 

“ A gentleman wants to speak wi’ ye, Measter Tripe. There's two 
on ’em.” 

“Show them in, show them in,” cried Jerry Tripe, waving his hand : 
“we will receive them were they ten instead of two. Ah, my revered 
friend the chevalier, and Mr. Worrel, too; but, chevalier, if you would 
have any private conference with me it must be alene. Two is com- 
pany, three is none, chevalier. Never give meat toa cat with three 
ears. Two men may part a small mess between tham, but athird will 
leave nothing for either.’ 

“T only wish to inquire,” said the chevalier, “if you are disposed to 
answer the question I put to you this morning ?”’ 

““Most profoundly,” replied Jerry Tripe. ‘‘ My doctors advise change 
of air; they consider this residence too low fur me; they would not re- 
commend exactly too elevated a situation, such as that where the hemp 
tree grows, yet they consider that the sooner I alter my residence the 
better, and I perfectly agree with them. You see, chevalier,” he con- 
tinued, holding up the little pewter mug of spirits, and turning it on one 
side 80 as to evince thet it was not quite so full as it once had been— 
“you see, I have @ tendency towards consumption, and am just now sub- 
ject to a lowness of spirits. Therefore whatever be your recipe I will 
take it, and trust you will acknowledge that I am a tractable patient.” 

“‘] think I understand you,” said the chevalier; “and never doubted 
that you would listen to reason. But how is the matter to be managed 
now, and how am I to get you out of this place, which is certainly a 
very disagreeable one? You are, of course, condemned already—sum- 
mary justice in your country, it seems.” 

“Condemned!”’ cried Jerry Tripe. “‘ Why, I am only just nabbed 
—oh, no, thank God, I have three months to come and go upon yet.” 

“What!” exclaimed the chevalier: ‘so people put a man into such a 
hole as this without his being condemned? That is impossible !”’ 

“So probably the law thought,” replied Jerry Tripe, “when it put 
power in the hands of local magistrates. But I'll tell you how we 
manage matters in England, my dear Chevalier. It’s a complicated 
system, and worth your attention. We've a thing called a government, 
consisting of some thirteen or fourteen persons, each having a con- 
siderable number of friends and relations, all of whom want as much 
money as they can get. The government itself is chosen by a some- 
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| what round about process out of two parties who are always fighting 
| about nothing, and who meet once a-year in the Chapel of St. Ste. 
| phen -” " 

: “ He was the first martyr, I think,” said the chevalier. 

“Yes,” said Jerry, “and must still sufier martyrdom every sight i 
he’s any thing to do with his chapel; for there, as I said, these two par- 
ties meet, and play at what the beys call ‘pull devil, pull Baker.’ — 
Whichever’s the strongest—and they have two grand means of recruiting 
their party, bribery and palaver—choose the ministers, and they, calling 
themselves the government, appoint what are called the lords lieutenants 
of counties, taking of course the men who have bribed most cr palaver- 
ed most on their bebalf. Then the lords lieutenants look about the 
county for men who have plenty of money in their purses, and who pret- 
ty generally belong to their own party, and these they get appointed ex 
magistrates.” 

‘Of course they are thoroughly acquainted with the law?’’ said the 
chevalier. 

“Ob! dear, no,”’ replied Jerry Tripe; “they know nothing of the 
law atall. As soon as they are appointed, they buy a book called 
‘ Burn’s Justice,’ and if they can square their conduct by that they are 
well contented. But in the hands of these men are placed the rule and 
governance of all the prisons, and the treatment of the prisoners. They 
can do just what they like witha poor man, knowing very well that 
there is no chance of their being punished for any thing they do, unlese 
semebody with money takes the matter up, and then most likely, they 
will be supported by those in authority.”’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense!” said the chevalier; “this must be calumny. I 
can’t help thinking, my good friend, that you must have been really tried 
and convicted, otherwise you would never be here, crammed into a hole, 
a day’s sojourn in which must be almost as bad as hanging.” 

“T can’t tell, replied Jerry: ‘I never was hanged; but what | say is 
true, nevertheless. Ask Joey Pike, there.” 

“Ah! my poor Joey, is that you? cried the chevalier; “ if they Lave 
put you in here, my poor Joey, what he says must be true.’”’ 

“C'est trop vrai,” cried Joey, emphatically. ‘‘Oh, caitivo sog- 
giorno.” 

“It isn’t fit for a cat or a dog either,” cried Jerry Tripe. ‘We are 
a funny people, chevalier, as you'll find out when you've known us long 


| enough. The most honest man in the world may be taken up and cram- 


med in here, and remanded day after day if he do not know where to get 
bail; may be deprived of light, air, and exercise, his health destroyed, 
his business wtterly ruined for want of his presence, be himself made a 
bankrupt, and his family brought to starvation by any rascal who chooses 
to swear a crime against him and take his chance of the consequences. 
A man may be going to London with money to pay a debt due on a par- 
ticular day; he stops at an inn and meets with some scoundrel whom he 
has punished in former days; the scoundre] gives him in charge to a 
constable, and sweais a crime against him; the constable takes him be- 
fore a magistrate, the magistrate remands him for further exargination, 
the debt’s unpaid, the bill protested, a docket struck, the man a bank- 
rupt, and then the law says there is no wrong without a remedy; but @ 
few months bard labor on the part of a false accuser, does not seem to 
me to be any remedy at all for such evils as the honest man has suffered.” 

‘“‘ Why, Jerry,”’ said Harry Worrel,” “ you seem to have got wonder 
fully moralizing and philosophical since you got into prison.” 

“I always was, sir,’’ replied Jerry Tripe; ‘I am the only man in 
England who has always acted upon principle. I always considered the 
end and object of all things. The chevalier knows we’ve discoursed upon 
such subjects before.” 

“ Yes, Jerry,” said Mr. de Lunatico, ‘‘ but did you ever consider your 
ewn end?” 

“Qh yes, sir,” replied Jerry Tripe ‘lve made up my mind to its 
being what it’s likely to be; but in this country it is well worth while to 
commit great crimes——every thing on earth is done to encourage murder. 
1 wonder that the art has not prospered more than it has; for when the 
greater punishments are awarded for minor crifmes, why should a man 
stop at being wicked by halves? I'll tell you how it is, chevalier. We've 
a very odd way cf proceeding, we are a humane people and very chari- 
table, we build hospitals and take care of broken legs and arms. We 
provide gruel for lying-in women, and pretend to think immensely of hu- 
man suffering and infirmity. But, then, if a man have taken four or five 


_ bits of yellow metal on the king’s highway, or written another man’s 


name by mistake instead of his own, we calmly and deliberately keep 
him in prison for a great many months, terture his mind, and confine 
his body, and at last take him out between a parson and a butcher, with 
his arms tied behind his back, with his heart sinking and his knees sha- 
king. Then they put a rope round his neck, and while the parson is 
talking to him to take off his attention, like a conjuror’s clown, the butch- 
er pulls out a bolt, away goes the floor on which the poor devil stands, 
he gives a great gulp, draws his knees up to his chin, swings about for a 
minute with a quiver and a struggle, and then all the thousands of the 
people who have been looking on, go away very well satisfied. After 
' which the newspapers tell us all about it, and say, ‘he was launched into 
eternity!’ A very pretty launch, indeed—more like a shipwreck [ should 
think.” 
“‘And from this shipwreck you are determined to save yourself, 1 
hope,” said the chevalier, returning to his point. 
“Ob, certainly,” repled Jerry. ‘I never was fond of a mgrine life, 
and always hated wood and cordage. But here's our good friend Joey, 
here, can tell you all about what you want to know es well as 1 can.— 
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particular eceount this very minute.” 1 
 « C'est fait,” cried Joey: ‘I have told him already.” 

‘What! and he wouldn’t believe you?” said Jerry Tripe. ‘“ Well, 
chevalier, one thing I will sayeven now. Joey hasnot deceived you; part 
of what he says is true, and the rest he believes. If you get me out of 


this scrape I will tell you the rest, but still you will have a good deal to | 


for yourself before youcan set the matter right.” 


« But can trust I you for giving me all the information you possess?” 
replied the chevalier. “If I decline to prosecute, you may draw back 
and refuse to tell.” 

“ Sir,”’ cried Jerry Tripe, rising up and laying his hand upon his sto- 
mach, thinking probably that his heart was there, “ I give you my word 
of honor, and you must have seen that 1 am a man of honor. Did [ not 
resolutely go to prison, and was I not prepared to meet death itself ra- 
ther than violate my word? And even now I would not tell you any 


10 





Teil the chevalier, Joey, tell him. He was giving mea full, true, and | excellent magistrate? But now, tell me, sir, which of these qualities do 


thing bad not Joey here got hold of a letter by which sooner or later | 


the whole secret must come out. Sir, I promise you upon my honor I 
will communicate all I know if you decline to prosecute.” 

“T think you may trust him my dear sir,” said Harry Worrel, good 
humoredly. 


“Oh yes,” cried Joey Pike, enthusiastically. “ C'est un homme | 


d'honneur. You can confide in Signor Tripo. What, though his belly 
be his god, and his nose a carbuncle, yet the light of honor shines in his 
occhi, and he will not deceive you.”’ 

“Very well,” said the chevalier, “I will trust him, but this communi- 
cation must be made as soon aa he is at liberty. Come, Harry Worrel, 
it is time that we should return, for the magistrates must now be rising 
again, and there is much to do.” 

** Pause, pause, chevalier,’ said Joey Pike, ‘ and let me not be incar- 
cerated here till I thaw and dissolve into a dew. Beara message from 


me to the magistrates—it is but two words. If they will hear me | will | 


tell therm who is the murderer of the deceased Scapulary. Bid them 
but listen and attend to justice, and [ will prove my own innocence and 
another’s guilt. Tell them, oh tell them!” 

“1 will, Joey,” replied the chevalier; and knocking with his hand 
upon the door the constable appeared and gave him exit. 


CHAPTER LVIIL. 


An essay upon force of character—Mr. Longshanks makes use of | she is, God bless her; but she is not there, Harry Worrel. 
punch ma way it was never used before—He is over confident | 


—Jcey Pike takes an airing—He forgets his promise—A consta- 

ble kills @ pig in single combat. 

As the reader knows, the distance from the village of Outrun to the 
town of Market Greenford was not great, and a ride of twenty minutes 
brought the chevalier and Harry Worre! to the door of the Half Moon. 
They rode at a pretty tolerable pace, it is true, for they were hack horses 
you know, reader, and if you expect either a commissioner of lunacy or 
a lunatic commissioner to spare a hack horse you are very much mista- 
ken. Besides, the chevalier was in haste, and when he arrived, as he 
expected, he found all the magistrates up and stirring——a bowl of hot 
punch, in order to clear their intellects upon a very momentous question 
which was at that moment going on amongst them. They were ranged 
on each side of atable, but neither Mr. Puddenstream, nor Mr. Rotun- 
dity, nor Mr. Longmore, was at the top of the table. No: Mr. Long- 
shanks himself occupied the chair of state, with aladle in his hand and 
his cocked hat upon his head. 

‘*How came he there?” the reader asks. Simply by force of charac- 
ter, sir—force of character, which not only carries men into the highest 
stations, but keeps them there too. The man who yields to the pressure 
from without may reckon the days of his ministry numbered, whatever 
may be the measures he is called to perform. Church, state, law, army, 
in each ~ man must judge by his own lights, and if he have not light 
ercugh he had better put on hia nightcap and go to bed. Simply by the 
force of character was Mr. Lorgshanks there, reader; but it must be re- 


membered that that force of character showed itself in every action and | 


in every situation of his life, as | have endeavored to impress upon you 


by various remarkable exemplifications. There was no question what- | 


soever could be brought before him, on which he had not formed an opi- 
nion. He had used his reason, rightly or wrongly, in every thing; he 
had taken his stand, furmed his determination, and there he was, ready 
to do battle onthe point at issue with any one and every one. Such are 
the characters, reader, from which the men must be selected who rule the 
world, and even those who are not chosen for such a high office, gene- 
rally, if they like it, rule the society around them. 

Mr. Longshanks had come thither upon business, and he had instant! 
taken the first place. Thus he was at the head of the table, as I have 
said, with his cocked hat upon his head and the ladle in his hand, the 
punch before him, and the magistrates and glasses around. He had 


helped Mr. Deputy Popeseye to a ladle full of punch, and he was in| 


the act of replying to a crudity which had fallen from the lips of Mr. 
Puddenstream. 


**T tell you, sir,” he said, ‘ it must be so, and it shall be so. You 


are as fit to be a magistrate. sir, as this bowl of punch—nay, not half so | 


fit; for here we find the true representation of justice tempered with 
mercy, energy with consideration. Here, sir, we have the sour decision 


of the lemon juice, the sweet softness of the lump sugar, the fiery vigor 


of the spirit, with the happy medium of the hot water. A clove of law 
and a scrape of prudential nutmeg give spice to the whole, and prevent 
the flatulence of official pride. What, sir, can be abetter emblem of an 


< 
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| you show in wishing to detain a man in prison till to-morrow who ought 
to be set free to-night? No spirit, for such an act is dull as ditch wa- 
ter; no sugar, for it is a bitter injustice; and if, as I grant, there be any 
sourness in it, it is the sourness of stale beer and not of the citron, the 
unwholesome decomposition of a homely household beverage, and not the 
fragrant juice of a fine and salutary fruit. It is no use answering, sir, 
for Joey is already sent for, and I and the rest of the magistrates will 
stay here and examine into his case, whatever you may think fit to do. 
Take some punch, sir, take some punch; it is the best thing that has 
gone into your mouth or come out of it to-day.” 

Mr. Puddenstream was always bewildered in the presence of Mr 
Longshanks; that gentleman was so rapid, and eke so excited, that the 
worthy magistrate did not know where to have him for full five minutes 
after the speech was over; so he sat, and sulked, and drank his punch, 
meditating what it would have been better to say if he had but the rea- 
diness to say it. In the presence of all others Mr. Puddenstream was @ 
great man, in the presence of Mr. Longshanks he was lost. 

“ Ah! chevalier, ah! Harry Worrel,” cried Mr. Longmore, “here's 
our friend Longshanks requires us, before we return to Outrun Castle, 
| to examine into the case of Joey Pike, who ought to be set at liberty he 

says—first, because he is not committed upon the coroner's warrant; and 
secondly, because he himself can show, beyond all doubt, that Joey had 
no hand in the murder of old Scapulary.”’ 
| “Land the chevalier can show that,” replied Harry Worrel: “ bo 
waa with us at the time; and besides, he had no motive.” 

‘*T can’t tell that,” said Mr. Puddenstream. 

* Then he should be set at liberty till you can,” replied Mr. Long 
shanks; ‘‘and perhaps you ought to take his place.” 

«Do you mean to say, sir’—cried Mr. Puddenstream, rising in wrath. 

“1 mean to say, sir,’ said Mr. Lonshanks, eee pe him, “ that 
any man who sends another to prison without reasonable cause, ought to 
| be sent to prison himself, to let him see how he likes it.”’ 

“‘ But, my excellent friend,” said Harry Worrel, anxious to put an end 
| to a debate which, however disagreeable to other people, entertained the 
| Chevalier de Lunatico highly, ‘do you not think Joey could be kept here 
quietly in the inn till we have gone to Outrun Castle, and——” 
| “And played the fool and the devil,” said Mr. Longshanks, “ ia 
search of a girl who is not there. A very sweet, dear, pretty, pe girl 

tell you 

| she is not there. I will be answerable for it. In the meantime, ask if 
| they have sent for Joey Pike.” 
| Joey Pike, indeed, was sent for, and to his great joy some three quar- 

ters of an hour after the chevalier had left him, the constable came in 
| and told him he was wanted before the magistrates at the Half Moon. 
| Joey sprang up in the attitude of the dancing fawn, but his joy was soon 
| somewhat quelled by the constable scratching his head and saying— 
| “I think [ ought to pat the cuffs upon you, Master Joey.” 
| “Ah, no, no, no!” cried Joey, putting himself into an attitude of ad- 
| juration: “*per pieta, mon connetable. I promise thee, I swear to 
thee, I will make not the slightest effort to escape. I will walk beside 
thee like a lamb to the slaughter. I will ‘ 

“ Well, well, said the constable, “ I'll trust ye, my lad; but hang me 
if you run if I don’t shoot ye. Socome along—look here, I've got a pis- 
tol,"’ and away they went out of Market Greenford by the quietest way, 
but not quite escaping the company of some half dozen boys whom 
' Joey's singular dress drew after him with all powerful attraction. Un- 
| bonneted, unshawled, unwigged, as we have before described him, the 
| hermaphiodite prisoner jogged on by the side of the constable, with the 
| boys following and hooting a little, and Joey striving to conceal his mor- 
tification by talking eagerly to the officer, till, issuing out from amongst 
the last houses of the town, the road passed through some fields and 
| broken ground, beyond which, at the distance cf about half a mile, was 
| seen the wall and trees of Outrun park. Suddenly, as they were passing 
| some low hawthorn bushes upon a green, Joey exclaimed—“ Ah! Dieu, 
c’ est iui!” and utterly forgetful of his own promise and the constable’s 
| threat, away he darted like a madman over the common. 
| The constable exclaimed, “Stop, damme, stop, or I'll shoot you, 

by : and as he spoke he ran. The boys ran too, but Joey ran 
| faster. Away scampered a herd of pigs, out sprang a man from be- 

hind the hawthorn bushes and ran faster than any, while Joey, shout- 
| ing, “Stop him, stop him,’’ dashed on at full speed, and the consta- 
| ble, drawing forth his pistol, cocked it as he ran along. How the boys 
shouted ! how the pigs galloped ! how the geese flew and squalled! It 
was the work of an instant, as the novelists say; and almost at thesame 
moment the man who fled before Joey ran up to his neck in a pond; 
| Joey rushed in after him, and caught him by the throat; the consta- 

ble fired, and, shooting a pig through the body, fell headlong over the 
| corpse, while all the little boys surrounded the pond and gave one uni- 
versal yell of delight. 








CHAPTER LIX. 
| Mr. Longshanks proved in the wrong—the Fugitive discovered—the 
Peer’s Resolve—Laura deceived. 

Mr. Longshanks was a great man, but he was no more than a man after 
| all; and a certain degree of rashness and precipitancy, very difficult to 
be separated from rapidity of combination and decision of character, 
were the blemishes which appeared in his truly fine mind. Now, what 
was the consequence of these blemishes on the present occasion? Why 
that Mr. Longshanks undertook to saya thing that he knew nothing 
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about. He undeitook to say that Laura Longmore was not in Outrun | “ That's what I call being a faithful servant,” exclaimed Lord Outrun. 
Castle, and we aver that he could not know whether she was there or | “ Now then get together the keepers and your brethren of the look-out 
not. He believed her to be sitting in his own library, quietly reading | department. I will write a litde note to Miss Longmore, begging her 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, or some other of the few, good, decent and de- | to come and see her father immediately, along with the bearer. You are 
corous books which eur ancestors have transmitted to ue. But Laura , to take the note, and to tell her he is at the Half-Moon at Outrun—— 
Longmore was not there, and therefore he bad no right to say where she | He is there, so it’s no lie.” 


was. To give the reader more insight into the matter, and yet to keep “1 doan’t care for that, my lord,”’ replied the veracious Timothy, ‘so 
him utterly in the dark, we will beg his company for five or ten minutes | as I pleases your lordship.” 

more in Outrun Castle, at the precise moment and period of the day ‘Thou art the prince of devotees,” cried the peer. “ But listen, Tim, 
when the chevalier quitted it after having been upon his morning expe- | listen. Station the keepers and the other lookers in one of the sand-pits 
dition to Viscount Outrun, and before the magistrates made their il]- | upon the moor, as near the park walls as you well can: then take her 


starred visit. Thefreader will be pleased to remember the exact ar- | along, pass the pit, and the moment she appears let your ambuscade 
rangement of time in all the wonderful events we have related, and espe- | start out and surround her. Then bring her into the park as fast as pos- 
cially how the chevalier paid his respects at the house of the Rev. Dr. | sible—but gently, you know, gently. Now ge and get them together 
Hookham and his elegant and respectable lady. Well, then, no sooner | while I write the note. Jerry Tripe, Jerry Tripe,’’ continued the vis- 
had the chevalier taken his departure than in came 4 servant, saying, | count as soon as Timothy was gone, “ I was alwaysa decided man—was 
“Here’s Tim, my lord, the looker out, says he’s got something to tel] I not, Jerry Tripe?” 
your lordship.” “That your lordship always was,” replied Jerry, ‘and Lave drank 
“* What is it 2” cried Viscount Outran, in a sharp tone, for to say the | more claret, spent more money, and horsewhipped more men, women, 


truth he was somewhat cross; ‘‘ what is it he has to tell 7” and childrer, than any other man now living in Europe, I believe. Oh, 
_“ He won't say, my lord,” replied the footman. ‘I tried to pump | yes, a very decided man, indeed. You never stuck at half measures, or 
him, but he’s as tight as a tea-caddy.”’ half bottles either.’ 
“ When it is locked,‘ added the peer, thinking the similie incomplete | ‘‘ No,” said the peer, ‘and if I did, youdrank them, Jerry.” 
as it stood. ‘‘ Send him in, send him in. Some mare’s nest, I suppose.” | ‘‘ That I did, my lord,”’ said Jerry with a sigh—sweet memory com- 


“Here, Tim, come in and speak with his lordship,” said the servant | ing up with her lambent flame, and casting a pale and somewhat melan- 
going to the door; and in rolled a bumpkin, with a thin scattered head | choly light over the ocean of various kinds of liquor which had gone 

hair, a very wide mouth, a bend in the hams, gaiued by the habit of | down his throat, never to return. 
standing for twenty years, during the greater part of every day from the ‘Well then, Jerry,” cried his lordship, ‘‘ this shall be the crowning 
first of September till the beginning of February, with his knees bowed, | act of my whole life. If profligate Freddy Fitzurse chooses to disgrace 
his hands upon his knees, and his head bent forward in order to peer | himself, as you suppose he will, and as I doubt not is likely to be the 
from under he branches of some fir trees on the look out for poachers. case, from his going to get a marriage-licence without my will and con. 

“ He, he, he!’ cried the man as soon as he entered, after making alow | sent, I will marry Laura Longmore myself, saddle the Outrun estates 
duck of the head. “ He, he, he, I’ve found un out, my lord.” with a large settlement, and have half a dozen younger children to pun- 


“ The devil you have!” cried the peer; “and who is un?” ish him as he deserves.” 

“Why she to be sure, my lord,” replied the man. ‘She that I helped “My lord, your resolution is worthy of an old Roman,” said Jerry 
to cotch the night of the fire at Ivy Hall, and as the folks were looking | Tripe; “and when you are making your will, 1 hope you will not forget 
after all yesterday,” your humble servant. There is the pair of great branch cardlesticks, 


“ Ho, ho!” cried the peer, ‘and where has my little fox taken earth? | which I have cleaned for thirty years, and I don’t think either they or I 
She's a famous litle jade. By jingo! Lam half in love with her myself. | would survive it if we were parted.” 
Where has she hid herself, man, where has she hid herself!” “You shall have them, Jerry, you shall have them,” said the peer ; 

“ Why at Surgeon Longshanks’ to be sure,” replied the man; ‘every | ‘my son is unworthy of branch candlesticks. Now bring me some pa- 
one as wants some one to help them, goes there; and as 1 was dodging | per and a pen and ink, that I may write this note to pretty Laura Long- 
about there looking arter that rascal Smalldram, who has been up to his | more ;”’ and sitting down he traced with as fine and steady a hand ashe 
old tricks again, picking up leverets and that like, | saw Miss Laura over | could command an artful note to the fair Laura, telling her merely that 
the garden hedge, so I comed to tell your lordship.” | she was requested to come instantly to see her father at the Half Moun 

“That is right, that is right,” cried the peer; “ but after all,” he con- , at Outrun, where he was by no means wel!. ‘ The bearer,” continued 
tinued, “I don’t know what's to be done. By jingo! one may get into | the note, ‘‘is sent to accompany Miss Longmore in case of danger.” 


amess, I think I'll just let her alone, though it’s a great bore to be “There, Jerry, there,” cried the peer, ‘‘run and see if the men are 

baulked, too—" | ready. We must not lose a moment's time; for if that old hombug Long- 
Just as he spoke Jerry Tripe entered the room—Jerry Tripe, with his | shanks gets home from his round, our plot wil] be inevitably destroyed.” 

aes en not from sickness, but from emotion. | In two minutes Jerry Tripe returned with the information that enough 
“ Terrible news, my lord,” he cried; ‘terrible news 





"and then | of gamekeepers and assistants were collected for the proposed purpose, 

he stopped shert, seeing the worthy Timotheus, who instead of striking | and after having called them all into his presence, pat pe meen them 

the sounding lyre, was now standing with his knees bent and his hands | upon their sevezal spheres of action, the peer gave them each a glass o f 

upon his knees, as we have before deacribed him, peeping into the vis- | brandy, and dismissed them upon their enterprize. 

count’s face to see if he could discover his opinion, just as he would have “ Now, Jerry,” cried the viscount when they were gone, ‘you go out 

peeped under a holly bush for a cock pheasant. into the park, and keep a good watch in order that our friends may nei- 
“What's the news, Jerry, what’s the news” cried the peer. “By | ther run against my disobedient son Freddy, nor those drivelling magis- 

jingo, I am just like the commander-in-chief of an army, with all my | trates from Outrun. Go, Jerry, go, and use all your eyes!” 

scouts ceming in.” | The devoted Jerry did go, and, as the reader knows, becarse 4 sacri- 
Jerry laid his right finger upon his proboscis, and glanced at Timethy. | fice to his obedience to his master’s commands. 


“Well, well,” said his noble master, “you can whisper. Tim, go into | In the meantime the keepers and the important messenger beating 
that corner, turn your face to the wall, and stop both your ears, sir.”’ | the viscount’s note hurried with all speed by the shortest ways towards 
Tim did as he was bid, presenting as hh a stern as any new ship | the house of Mr. Longshanks. A comfortable sandpit was soon found, 
in her majesty’s navy. | in which the posse ensconced itself, while the valiant Timothy ran ra- 
“ Now, Jerry, now,” cried the peer, “ fire away ;” and Jerry bringing | ther than walked till he reached the gate of Mr. Longshanks’ Louse. 
his mouth as near to his lordship’s ear as the circumstances of his nose “ Here, master,” he said to the servant who answered his summons, 


would admit, he said something in so low atone that it escaped our | “you are to give that to Miss Longmore, and tell her I wait for an an- 
hearing. swer.”’ 
“ By jingo!” cried the peer, ‘‘you don’t say so. Who to. whoto, | The man took it in, and Laura came out the next moment, with some 
Jerry, I say ?”’ doubts and apprehensions, it is true, but still too much alarmed by the 
“ Ay, that I can’t tell, my lord,” replied Jerry. “‘ All I know is, that | account of her father’s illness to give her judgment fair play. 
they are gone for a licence. That I ferretted from the other man, Win- | ‘‘ Who sent you with this note,” she demanded on seeing the man. 
terton. I dare say it’s some trull though—you know he always had a This question might have been what is called a poser to some people; 
fancy that way. | but Timothy was as cunning as Isaac, and he at ence replied— 
“TH—Tl—I'll,” cried the peer—‘I’ll do for him. I'll cuthimecff | “It was Mrs. Muggins, ma’am, the landlady of the Half-Moon. I 
with a shilling.” don’t know what it is about, but she seemed in a vast hurry.” 
“Has your lordship got one?”’ said Jerry Tripe. ‘If not, I shall be This reply succeeded in deceiving Laura; and running to get a cloak, 
very happy to advance a small sum.” which she borrowed from Mr. Longshanks’ housekeeper, she came back 
“ By jingo, Jerry, I'll marry again,” cried the peer. ‘I'll marry | ina minute, and told the man to lead the way as fast as possible. He 
Laura Longmore myself, get her fortune, and clear off the debt. She'll | took her instantly at her word, and they had not been gone from the door 
be Viscountess Outrun, that’s all any girl cares about; and then we'll tap | ten minutes when the Chevalier de Lunatico, as we have before related, 
the '87, and have a roaring wedding. Hark ye, Tim, come here—you're | came to inquire after his fair young friend. 
sure what you've told me is true?” ‘ : . 
“That Lam, my lord,” cried the man, bobbing. ‘I see’d her with | ; ; CHAPTER LX. ’ 
my own eyes as plain as ever I see a hare in a furrow.” The boys of Outrun display the peculiarities cf boys in other places— 
“ And now can you be secret as a mouse in a Parmesan cheese ?”’ de- Mr. Longshanks discourses upon devil's drops—Mr. Puddenstream 
manded the peer. shows his aversion for truth—the saddle is put upon the right horse. 


“ That I can, my lord,” replied the man. ‘‘I'll do any that yourlord- | ‘“ Hurra, hurra, hurra !” cried all the boys of Outrun, es their friend 
ship likes,” Joey Pike was marched in between two constables, and their other 
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friend, Thomas Smalidram, Esq. came in between two others “ Hurra, 
hurra, burra !” and never were a set of boys happier or more delighted 
at any event than the youth of Outrun, or as we should call them now-a- 
days, “ young Outrun,” were with the spectacle before them. — 

Now two things will immedately strike the reader with surprise—first, 
that we have multiplied our constable by four ; secondly, that the boys 
of Outrun should be so rejoiced at the captivity and danger of two per- 
sons whom we have called their friends ; and friends certainly they were, 
for Joey had always been an especial favorite since he had played in 
those streets juimself, and Mr. Smalidram had also gained wonderfully 
upon the affection of the juveniles by teaching them excellent methods 
of. pitch and toss, the mysteries of nine holes, the classical game of mut- 
ton bones, and various tiny sorts of gambling, in which he cheated them 
from time to time out of a few half-pence without ever letting them 
know it. The explanation of the first curious point, namely, the multi- 
plication of constables, we shall reserve for an after period. The theory 
of the boys’ laughter we should scarcely ourselves venture to touch upon but 
Mr. Longshanks was of a bolder character, he did so at once with 
very little ceremony. As soon as the first hurra was heard, he went at 
once to the window to see what* it was about, and on perceiving the 
facts, he drew in his head, saying to the chevalier— ; 

“Look there, my dear sir! See how the imps are rejoicing, yet I 
have seen Joey Pike there patting the heads of those little ragamuffins 
as kindly as possible.”’ : 

“The young people of Outrun must be a peculiarly wicked and de- 
praved race, then, I suppose,”’ said the chevalier. 

“Not at all, chevalier, not at all,” cried Mr. Longshanks. 
you behold one curious but invariable point in that damned thing, human 
nature. The devil, sir, the devil furnishes to every mother’s son of us, 
as soon as we are born, a certain portion of cruelty, which is, in all or- 
dinary cases, greater in the child thanin the man, wearing out by degrees 


as we go on through life and endure suffering in our own persons. The | 


exceptions, of course, confirm the general rule, and you must not thirk 
that the example of him who burnt the flies in his mature years, or any 
of the Tiberian races, or even of Mr. Puddenstream here’”—and speak- 
ing aloud, he pointed him out with his finger,—‘‘ though they retained 
and even increased the stock of cruelty with which they set out is any 
refutation of my proposition, for we see it all through life ; the infant 
begins by pulling a fly to pieces, the boy torments the toad, or the frog, 
or the mouse; the ycuth indulges in catching fish upon a hook, or break- 
ing birds’ arms avliies with shot, or slaughteringa hare, or massacreing 
a family of foxes : and it is not till a man gets to be fifty or sixty that he 
feels anything like charity or compassion fur the people around him. 
This is the reason that when young men have anything to do with the 
government it is always bloody, cruel, barbarous. The devil’s drop is not 
worn out of them, sir ; and if you will examine the records of crime you 
will find that almost all murders are committed between eighteen and 
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thirty-five—earlier they are too weak to do much mischief, afterwards | 
they are too wise. But you may see at all periods the devil’s drop bub- | 


bling up in human nature, and rejoicing at misery, and sorrow, and an- 
guish. The younger the more ferocious Just listen to the little sav- 
ages, how they are rejoicing over the sorrows of a fellow-creature !’’ 





He had scarcely done speaking when in came the four constables 


and the two prisoners, Mr. Smalldram and his accompaniments going first. 

*‘ Please your worship we've got un,” said one of the officers, address- 
ing Mr. Longshanks ; but immediately the voice of the other constable, 
who had charge of Joey Pike, halloed out, “You got un? You didn’t 
get un, ic was Joey Pike got un—didn’t ye, Joey? He got un out of 
the middle of the heath pond, and he swears as how that he murdered 
old Scap. and he can proveit. Then up came these three fellers and said 
they had a warrant from your worship again him for the same offence.” 

«* They said true, they said true.”” said Mr. Longshanks, walking back 
to the table which he had quitted and seating himself solmemnly inthe 
arm chair. ‘“ Take awaythe punch, Mrs. Muggins, it is not fit that we 
should be drinking punch and regaling ourselves while we are inquiring 
into a matter which involves such awful considerations as the murder of 
a fellow-creature, which has undoubtedly been committed, and the death 
of a fellow-creature by the cruel punishment of strangulation which is 
likely to be the result. I shall’ propose, gentlemen,” he continued, not 
attending to Mrs. Muggins, who pulled him delicately by the coat-tail— 
‘«T shall propose that before entering upon the re-examinatian of Joseph 
Pike we examine the other prisoner, Thomas Smalldram. What is it, 
woman? I cannot speak to you now.” 

“« Widow Scapulary, sir,” said Mrs. Muggins, “is in the parlor, and 
wants to speak to their worships.” 

‘Keep her there, keep her there, woman,” said Mr. Longshanks, 
‘and don’t pull my coat tails. The broadcloth is good, but it will tear. 
Tell Mrs. Scapulary that we shall require her evidence. Where is the 
clerk? You poner sot,jwhat are you drinking the punoh for 7” 

“Why, sir, Lam very thirsty,” replied the clerk, setting down the 
bowl which he had seduced out of Mrs. Muggins’s hands, “ I ran up in 
a great hurry.” 

“* Well, then, sit down in a great hurry,” said Mr. Longshanks, 
‘mend your pens and take down your depositions.” 

“* Before the worshipful John Longshanks, Esq. and a full bench of 
magistrates, in special session assembled,’ ”’ said the clerk reading, 
«sitting pro tem. at the sign of the Half Moon in the parish of Out- 
run, and county of ——God save the king!’ De I put down, God save 
the king 1” 

“No, you fool !* said Mr. Longshanks, “only write down the depo- 
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sitions ; that is all youhave todo. Stand forward, privoner. What is 
your name ?” 

“* My nameis ” said Mr. Smalidram. 

‘Stop, prisoner, stop !"’ cried Mr. Puddenstream. “ Remember you 
are not bound to answer that there question, if you think that your reply 
may criminate yourself.”’ 

Mr. Léngshanks started up, and whirled round three times like a top 
in a state of rotation. ‘The man will drive me mad !” he cried, throw- 
ing down his cocked hat on the table, and putting his elbow ifto the 
crown. “ Whatis your name, I say ?” 

“« My name is * said Mr. Smalldram once more ; but Mr. Pad- 
denstream again exclaimed. ‘‘ Remember it will be put down, and used 
against you at your trial.” 

‘Good name in man or wuman, good my lord, is the immediate jewel 
of the soul,” said the voice of Joey Pike from behind in slow and melli- 
tluous accents. 

“ Pat that fool out of the room !”’ cried Mr. Longshanks. ‘On my 
life, the kneves of this world are bad enough, but the fools are intolerable ; 
and to have to do with fools when one is examining knaves is worse than 
all. Will you be so good, Mr. Puddenstream, as to allow the prisoner 
to answer a straightforward and merely formal question without any far- 
ther interruption ?”’ 

“ Sir, I shall act as I have acted,” replied Mr. Puddenstream, “on 
my owa sense of justice. I take it, every prisoner onght to be warned 
not to say anything that may criminate himself. Ay, sir, repeatedly, L 

















“ By fools and country justices,” replied Mr. Longshanks. “ It is all 
very right, I dare say, that the prisoner should not be compelled to say 
anything to criminate himself; the law directs it, and the law is right. 
It is also expedient, lest the prisoner should make a mistake in the mat- 
ter, that he should be once informed that the law does allow him to 
refuse to reply ; but this having been done the man is as great a noodle 
who goes on repeating the same thing, aed instigating the prisoner to 
withhold information, as that man is a knave who induces him by false 
hopes to make g confession. If the man chooses to tell the truth, why 
should you stop fim? What is it we want but truth ? What is the great 
basis of justice but truth ? What is the object of all inquiries? Truth; 
and the man who stops us from coming at the truth has buta sorry choice. 
He stands between roguery and folly, sir, and is either a knave or an ass. 
So if you attempt to stop us any farther, you may class yourself as you 
like. Idon’t envy your predicament. Once more, prisoner, what is 
your name ?”’ 

““Myname” replied Mr. Smalidram. 

‘* Well,”’ said Mr. Puddenstream, “ if the prisoner is fully aware that 
he is by no means obliged to answer the question unless he likes, and be 
chooses to answer the question freely and voluntarily, I have nothing to 
do with it.” 

But even Mr. Smalidram himself was tired of the constant interrup- 
tion, as even the very lowest and most virulent democrats are tired and 
disgusted whea they see the business of a great country continually in- 
terrupted by useless, idle, and absurd adjournments. 

‘My name,” he cried, “(is Thomas Smalldram. What's the use of 
going about criminating myself all day? Toat’s all my eye and Becty. 
I'm not ashamed of my name—Themas Smalidram, that’s my name. 
Some people used to call me Short-hocked Tom the tinman, and others, 
Warty Tom, on account of them here warts on the side of my nose. 
But that’s not the right thing—Thomas Smalidram, that's my name.” 

“Thomas Smalldram, alias, Short-hocked Tom the tinman, alias, 
Warty Tom,” read the clerk. 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool,” cried Mr. Longshanks, ‘‘ who told you 
to speak 7°’ 

«* What is your profession ?"’ 

“‘Tinman and rabbit seller,” replied the prisoner, before he ceuld be 
interrupted. 

“And your age ?’’ inquired Alderman Rotundity. 

f “Remember you are not bound to answer that question if you think 
thereby you are likely to criminate yourself,’ exclaimed Mr. Pudden- 
stream. 

“* My wife wouldn’t answer it if she were here. 
chuckled Mr. Deputy Popeseye. 

“ Be serious, sir, be serious,” said Mr. Longshanks, “ you are not eat- 
ing venison or gloating over turtle now. Such cachinations may very 
well befit the civic hall while men are pampering their own ungodly bel- 
lies at an expense that would feed thousands that are passing in starva- 
tion by the door; but they are not good in matters of life and death. 
Do you answer the question, prisoner.” 

“Somewhere upward of fifty,” replied Mr. Smalldram, “I am not 
partickler to a day, seeing I never insured my life, and therefore have had 
no occasion for the register.” 

“Now, what is the evidence against this man ?"’ continued Mr. Long- 
shanks. ‘ Where’s Ne!ly Bain?” 

“Nelly Bain, Nelly Bain,” cried one of the constables, and in came 
Nelly Bain with a somewhat scared look, as if she were not altogether 
happy and at her ease under the circumstances in which she was placed. 

‘‘Now what have you got to say, Nelly ?"’ proceeded Mr. Longshanks. 
“ You examine her, Rotundity, will yu! I lave a particular reason.” 

‘* What evidence have you to give in this case?" asked Mr. Rotundity, 
in his usual clear and kindly tones, slightly enlivened with a happy opinion 
of himself. ‘ The principal facts, the principal facts, Mrs. Bain. Do 
not dwell upon trifles—it isnot necessary nugis addere pondus.” 





Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 






















































“ Cod’s my life; this is as bad as the other,” muttered Mr. Longshanks 
to himself. “She doesn’t understand Latin, Rotundity. Greek—Greek’s | 
her ferve, man. Try her in Greek.” 

Mr. Rotundity blushed slightly, gave @ sly glance at the chevalier, and 
then went on to ask—‘‘ What do you know ef this man, Mrs. Bain 1?” 


cottage for a long time, coming up of a night and thrusting his hand un- 

i der the thatch; and she proceeded w give a detailed account of all that 
had taken place at her cottage, which, as the reader already knows every 
thing about it, we shal) not repeat in the exact words of the excellent 
widow. 

‘‘] produce the spectacles and case.” said Mr. Longshanks, laying 
them on the table. ‘‘ Call my groom—cal! Williamson.”’ 

“Mr. Williamson,’’ shouted the constable, and the groom appeared 
with a straw stuck between his two foreteeth. 

“ Stay—go away, Williamson, go away again,” cried Mr. Longshanks. 
‘‘ Prisoner, if you have any questions to ask Widow Bain you are at lib- 
erty to do so.” > 

“Can you swear that it was me, Widow Bain?” cried Smalidram, fix- 
ing his eyes somewhat fiercely upon her. But the widow answered in a 
decided though quiet manner— 

“1 can swear that it was you the two last times, for I saw you quite 
well; and theugh I did not see you so clearly the first, I can swear it 
was the same man.” 

“ You’re a great liar,” cried Smalidram, fiercely; and he then mutter- 
ed between his teeth—‘‘ damn me, if | don’t do for thee. 

“ Have you any other question to ask ?”’ said Mr. Rotundity. 

*‘No; she would only lie if I did,’’ replied che man. 

“ Now then for Williamson,’’ said Mr. Longshanks, and the groom 

' being once more called in, confirmed fully the latter part of Mrs. Bain’s 
statement, showing bow he and his master had seen Smalldram scramble 
out of the ditch, and had afterwards discovered old Scapulary’s specta- 
cles under the thatch. 

Smalldram declined asking him any questions, and immediately after, 
Mr. Longshanks said, after pausing to give the man time—“ There is 
quite sufficient evidence I think to remand him for farther examination ; 
but yet it is only fair to let him know all that may be brought against 
examine the next witness, as she is ready to be eworn. Call the next 

witness.” 

QOae of the constables went out and ealled for the next witness, when 
to the surprise of the magistrates, who had remarked that Mr. Long- 
shanke used the personal pronoun of the feminine gender, in walked a 
personage in corduroy breeches and leather gaiters, who pulled a short 


the table. 

“Who the devil are you?” 
through a pair of spectacles. 

“Why, | am Michael Growl, the milkman,” 
had appeared, pulling the lock again as hard as before. 
how you wanted witnesses, 80 I comed to say al] I knoaws.”’ 

“ And how much may that be?’ said Mr. Longshanks, sharply. 

“« Whoy, a good deal,” replied the man. 
ginning o’t.”” 

“ The deuce you were ! 
murder 1?” 

“No, no,” replied the man; 


said Mr. Longshanks; 


five, and it were ten minutes after six when she come. 
I knoaw 





ther it were a few minutes before, or a few minutes after.” 
“‘ Ay, that may be,” 
leas.” 


what that man says ; he’s an ass. 
ade a mistake ?”” 
“‘Whoy, you see,”” said the milkman, “ 
see what kept our Peggy so long in the meadow ; 





“ Why, Sic,” replied Nelly Bain, “he has been hanging about my | 


him, Therefore, before we ask him what he has to say we had better | 


bunch of hair on the front of his forehead as he approached the end of | 
said Mr. Longshanks, looking at him 
said the gentleman who 
“T heerd as 
* You see, I was at the be- 
**do you mean at the 
bat you see I warn’t examined be- 
fore the crowner’s ’queat, and that ’ere Mrs Scapulary swore falsely ; 
for she said as how that she came to buy milk at our house at half-past 
I'll tell you how 
«* Not much matter, I should think,” said Mr. Puddenstream, “ whe- 


said the man; “but it warn’t true, neverthe- 


° 
“* Speak, speak,” said Mr. Longshauks, mpatiently. ‘‘ Never mind | ing on ’em. 
Tell us how you know Mrs. Scapulary 


1 were a going down loike to 


and just as I turned 
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down farther in the lane, for she see’d six gentlemen all of a heap toge- 
ther, and one had a pistol in his hand, and one was a lying on his baek, 


| and Joey Pike was one of the party, and Master Tripe, who is a very 


good friend of mine, was another. So all I thought was, what fools they 
must be to go a fighting on a fine morning, when it’s much pleasanter to 
take a walk; and then I looked up at the clock, and I see that it was 
just five minutes after six, and I put my watch right by it; and when [ 
got to the corner of the street, I see’d Mrs. Scapulary walking on toward 
our house, a good bit afore us, net walking fest, but dasied like, as if she 
had got a drop too much. She was there when we got in, and, my eye 
how she did smell of gin !” 

“ Then can you positively swear,” said Mr. Longsnanks, “ that the first 
person you saw who came out of old Scapulary’s hoyse was the prisoner 
at the bar?” 

| “J doan’t see no bar,” replied the man; “but that wes 

| Smalidram there.” 

| “ And was there any one else in the road when you came back again’ 
inquired Mr. Puddenstream. 

*‘ To be sure there were,”’ answered the milkman. ‘There was Jack 
the gardner; and Joey almost knocked him down, he came out withsuch 
a bolt.” 

“Can you swear it was | you saw first?"’ exclaimed the worthy tin- 
man, whose face had changed sume forty or fifty times, as he saw the 
dim phantom of a rope, with a noose at the end of it, dangling unples- 

| santly before his eyes at every word. “can prove an alibi. Can you 
swear it was 1?” 

“That I can,” said the milkman, sturdily. “Do ye think I don’t 
know ye, ye varmint? If we knew the rats as well, we should have 
fewer on ’em. But, howsomdever, as I was a saying, Mother Scap asked 
| for some milk; but she was so queer that we all said she was drunk, and 
| L sent Peg arter her to see she got safe hoame.” 

Mr. Smalldram thought, by this time, that it would be better to re- 
serve his defence, so he asked no more questions; and the examination 
of the milkman being concluded, the girl Peggy was sent for, and not 
| only confirmed the milkman’s account, but moreover declared that she 
had seen Joey Pike go away from the spot where the due! had been 
fought with Mr. Worrel and * that gentleman with the long nose,” she 
added, pointing to the Chevalier de Lunatico, who nodded to ber in re- 
| turn, with a complacent twinkle of the clear grey eye, for the gir) 
was rosy in cheek, pretty in feature, and delectable to look upon. 
‘He ran along the lane,” she said, ‘after a bit very fast, but when 
she came down from the high field in which she was, she lost sight of 
him, and in a moment or two after met her master, and walked on along 
the lane.” 

“ How long mightit be before you saw Joey Pike again?” demanded 
Mr. Puddenstream. 

“Not more than three minutes, your worship,” said the gir!, 
till her petticoats, which were short, swept the floor. 

“ And where was he then ?’’ asked the same magistrate. 


1e—Tom 


bobbing 


very much frightened.” 


In the meanwhile, Mr. Longshanks had been looking over some pa- 


pers which had been brought to him while the examination was going o: 
| and now raising his head he inquired— 
“When you followed Mrs. Scapulary, did you see her speak to a 
body till she got home ?” 
“No, sir, not a living soul,”’ said the girl, “ for there was not a sou 
| the street.” 
| ‘Ane you saw her enter her own door?” said Mr. Longshanks 

“Yes, sir, that I did,” replied the girl; and thus ended her examina 
tion. 

“ Now cal] in Mrs. Scapulary,” said Mr. Longshanks; and the fac: 
of Smalidram, the tinman, became like the face of Yamen, a russety 
brown. 

“Cuss those women,”’ thought Mr. Smalldram, “‘there’s no depen: 
She's just as likely to make some blunder as not.” 

But what was his surprise when, on being led into the court, Widov 
Scapulary looked at him with an unaffected shudder, and cried— 

“ Ah! the wretch!” 

‘* Meaning me, ma’am ?” said Mr. Smalidram, witha significant | 


“Coming out of Master Scapulary’s, sir,” said the girl, “ and looking 
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“You are a sweet creetur, and I should be sorry to do you a mishee 
but you mustn’t call me a wretch, you know.” 
“ But youare a wretch,” said Mrs. Scapulary, “ you are a wretcl 


the corner by the church, and see a heap of boys playing in the church- 
yard—my boy were among ’em—who should bolt out of old Scapulary’s 
door, which were, as it might be, a hundred and fifty yards off, but this 
here man, Smalidram, and he scuttles him across the road for all the as IT am afraid, you injured that poor dear old man.” 

world like a turnspit-dog, and over the stile and away; and I says to Ho, ho!”’ said Mr. Smalldram, “ if that’s the go, I understand 1 
myself, says 1, ‘ You bin arter no good, you varmint you !’ and so then I | lay. I thought it was all Joey Pike’s doing : but now—” 

walked on down the lane, and presently I meets Joey Pike coming uy ‘ Silence, sir!’ cried Mr. Longshanks. “ You shall have an oppor- 
2 tunity of asking the witness any questions afterwards. Swear her, cler! 
Now, madam, what do you know of this man ?"’ 

Tt was an awkward question, for surely Mrs. Scapulary knew more 
him than she liked to tell; but she had now made up her mind, and, a: 
we have said before, Mrs. Scapulary was a very cunning woman. Sh: 
was shrewd as the edge of arazor ; and in the present instance she wes 
to work as carefully and cautiously as it is possible to conceive. Six 
brought all the hints that she had lately been giving in regard to Mr 














in a vast hurry 
‘“« From, or towards old Scapulary’s house ? 






’ asked Mr. Longshanks 






as quick as a percussion-gun. 

‘ Towards, to be sure,” replied the milkman. “1 were past the house 
by that time, and the pond too; and presently arter—it might be three 
or four hundred steps down the lane—! found our Peggy, with the bunts- 
men all a bothering on her, and asking her for some milk, and another 
for a kiss, and all that sort o’ thing ; so I took her by the arm, and I 
says, ‘Come along, Peg,’ says I, ‘ we've had quite enough of that in the | Smalldram to bear upon the present question, and those had not been 
village’—I was thinking of poor Betsey Trollop, 1 was—and I turned | few, for, as we have seen, she had contemplated within five minutes fro 
back with her; and just as we were coming near old Scapulary’s house, | the time that poor Mr. Scapulary parted with the breath of life, upo: 
out bolted Joey Pike, and I thought to myself, ‘ What can make himrun | making her friend and coadjutor Smalldram part with his by the sam* 
so?’ and then Peggy told me that she thought there had been e due! | process, but in rather a more public manner. The fright which Mad« 
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moiselle Brochet put her into upon more than one occasion had increased 
/er activity more than once in this respect, and she had insinuated to 


f 


any people, as well as sworn before the coroner, that she had seen Mr. | 


Smalldcam and spoken with him near the house on the morning of the 


murder. The now proceeded to give exactly the same account, swear- | 


ing most viralently that she had gone out for milk at five o’clock in the 
morning—that she was back by half-past five—that she had seen Mr. 
Smalidram hanging about the door when she went out, and that she found 
her husband dead when she returned. A lie with a circumstance always 
being the fashion with liars of an inferior es) Mrs. Scapulary added 
before the magistrares the same lie that she had told Joey Pike in the 
character of Mademoiselle Brochet, namely, that she had heard the clock 
strike half-past five when she was at the corner of the road opposite to the 
chureh. The mogistiness looked at each other, and consulted for a few 
minutes; every one of them, except Mr. Puddenstream, having re- 


marlfed the evidence of the milkman and his maid, which completely | 


contradicted that of Mrs. Scapulary. At the same time, Harry Worrel 
went round and whispered to Mr. Longshanks and Mr. Rotundity— 
“« This woman's evidence would go completely to exculpate Joey Pike, 
for both the Chevalier and I can swear that he never left us from half- 
past four till six o'clock.” 

“We will examine you both presently, Harry,” said Mr. Longshanks. 
* Sit down, there’s a good boy. Sometimes a fool’s act, such as your 
idiotica] duel, is rendered, by the good providence of God, beneficial to 
society.” 

Mrs. Scapulary perceived that something was the matter, and she be- 
came slightly agitated. She therefore determined at once to bring for- 
ward her last grand stroke at Mr. Smalidram, and she said— 

“T's a wery shockin’ thing to accuse any gentleman of strangling an- 
other, and I don’t mean to say that he did it, but he got some of the mo- 
ney, that’s very clear, for the day before yesterday the landlord of the 
Black Swan showed me a fi’-pund note which he had of Master Small- 
dram there, and in the corner, just where my r dear departed hus- 
band,” and she wept a little, “used to mark his notes, was written 
| S., Toby Scapulary. Sometimes he used to mark ’em so, sometimes 

ob. Seap.” 

“You Blazer,” cried Mr. Smalldram, “ain't you a nice un?” Damn 
me, i€ I don’t blow ye. Don’t yer worships see that the woman’s a ly- 
ing? Didn’t ye hear what Growl the milkman said? and the truth of 
the matter is a 

“ Ah, I knew how it would be,” cried Mrs. Scapulary; “I was sure 
the moment I said anything about it, he would accuse me.” 

“He has not accused you yet, woman,” said Mr. Longshanks; “ but 
now is the moment for me to warn you that you need not say anything 
which may criminate yourself.” 

“Oh, Lam not afraid,’”’ said Mrs. Scapulary, looking as brazen as the 
sign of the Golden Lion. ‘‘ He can't say nothing as I'm afraid on.” 

“Can't 17” said Mr. Smalldram: “then I do say she wurdered the 
old man herself; and if I’m admitted as king’s evidence I'll tell all about 





| 


it. It was she planned it all, and did it, though I don’t deny I might | 


have some ofthe money. Will your worships allow me to turn stag— 
that is, to‘be king’s evidence?” 

“T can’t promise that,” replied Mr. Longshanks ; ‘that must depend 
upon the law officers of the crown. Sufficient has been said for our 
purpose, however, I think. Constable, take Mrs. Scapulary into cus- 
tody. Clerk, fill up a warrant. Is there any other evidence in this 
case 1” 

“« Yes, sir,”’ said a small voice; “ I saw all about it.” 

«Come up then, boy, come up,” cried Mr. Longshanks, “don’t stand 
there fiddling with a button of your breeches. Do you know what an 
oath is, boy?” 

Tise boy gave a very satisfactory account of his notions on the sub- 
sect, ana Mr. Longshanks pronounced the authoritative “Swear him!” 
which being done, the boy declared that on the morning of the mcr- 
der of Mr. Scapulary, he was seated astride of the wall of the church- 
vard, while his brether was in @ horse-chesnut tree, and their school- 
fellows were playing at marbles. Ata quarter before six, he said, he 
saw Mr. Smalidram bolt out of the house, run through the churchyard 
stile, quit the path, and jump over the other corner of the wall. Just 
after six o'clock had struck, he said, he saw Mrs. Scapulary come 
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“T’ve nothing to ask him,”’ said Mr. Smalldram; “ [t's all true enough 
I dare say.” 


** When did you say I came out of the house, litle wretch?” cried 
Mrs. Scapulary. 

“ Two or three minutes arter him,” replied the boy, pointing to Small- 
dram, and down fellthe widow in a fainting fit, for she had never ealci- 
lated there was any other eye on her movements but the eye of God; and 
when we commit evil actions we surely forget that there is even that eye 
upon us which none can ever evade, while Almighty punishment stands 


| ready with an uplifted sword to smite us in the act. 


The widow was soon brought to herself, however, and being asked if 
she was inclined to make any statement herself, she only gasped in the 
magistrates’ faces for a moment, but said nothing. When the same 
tion was put to Smalldram, he replied doggedly, “I am ready to tell all 
I know if I’ve a promise of on; if not, I'll die game.” 

“ They are committed,” said Mr. Longshanks. “ You are all of 
the same opinion, gentlemen, of course.” 

There was but one dissentient voice, that of Mr. Puddenstream, who 
thought they ought to be remanded, but he was overruled, the warrant 
of — 8 er the prisoners removed. ; 

“Now,” said Mr. Longshanks, “nothing remains but to discharge 
the warrant which has been issued Pi Joey Pike.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure, to be sure,” cried all the other magistrates 
except the one who was fond of solitude in his opinions, who muttered 
something to himself, making a sort of protest to the inkstand, at which 
he was looking at the moment; and accordingly the warrant against 
Joey was discharged, and the constables told to set him free. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Longshanks, rising, ‘‘ I think, gentlemen, you will 
own that justice, Propriety, and common sense required us to proceed 
with this business without farther delay, and befure you set out upon 
any expeditions agaixst Outrun Castle; and having now concluded 
what is really important, I shall wish you good evening, and leave you 
all to play the fool as much as ever you think fit.”’ 

[ To be continued. } 


ALLEE, THE HORSE STEALER. 


A PERSIAN ADVENTURE. 
From the new Persian Romance entitled “ Allee Neemroo.” 

It is now twenty years ago since the disputes between the WAli of 
Louristan and some of the Pooshti-koh chiefs, ran high; and the former 
was poepenna in attack the Feilees, who had assembled in the plain of 
Seimarrah. But in order to do this with effect, and before deciding 
o his course of Ly ay oor became desirous to obtain some in- 
‘ormation respecting the force state of preparation of his enemy. 
The only mode of doing so, was by sending a confidential person to act 
the spy; a service of great danger, for detection and death were the 
same thing. It happened that among the servants of the stable, was an 
Allee who had already rendered himself conspicuous by certain very 
daring acts, and by areckless boldness, which, in spite of certain reports 
as to his character, had won him a good deal of consideration among his 
companions. Se when search was made for a fellow of intelligence and 
nerve to execute a difficult duty, the Wali’s Meerachor, came forward, 





| and said,— 


out, look round about her as if she were in a fluster, and go round | 


the corner into the High-street. Scarcely was she out of sight when 
he saw Joey Pike come running up the lane from the side of Outrun 
Castle. He stopped at the door cf Mr. Scapulary, knocked, opened 
the door, and wentin. He did not stay a minute, however, said the 
boy, but came out again directly, looking very much frightened, and 
can off as hard as he could go. 

‘Precisely the story that poor Joey told of himself,” said Mr. Long- 
more, ‘‘and which was confirmed by my young friend Worrel, and my 
excellent friend the chevalier. The stories tally as exactly and fit into 
vach other as nicely as if they had been A by Holzapfel. Pray, 
young gentleman, let us know how you ascertained the time so exactly. 
Had you a sextant with you? Could you get an observation of the 
dun 

‘I don’t underatrnd,” said the boy. 

‘ How did you know what o'clock it was?"’ said Mr. Longshanks. 

By the clock, to be sure,” replied the boy; “there was the big clock 
ag strikes the quarters and half hours just up above me.”’ 

‘Now, Mrs. Scapulary, and you Thomas Smalidram, if you have any 
juestions to ask the witness you may ask them,”’ said Mr. Longshanks. 


| 


“Tf my lord permit, there is in the stable a lad who is exactly the 
thing for the work ; a perfect yerrimmas, who will attempt any desper- 
ate job rather than remain idle !”’ 

“Is that the case?” said the Wali, ‘then bring him here.” So 
Allee was brought to the presence. 

“ Penah-burkhodah !"’ exclaimed the Wali, when he set eyes on him, 
“is this the youth you mean? Why, what in the name of the Prophet 
has come over him ?” (for you see, friends, that this Allee had a very 
peculiar countenance. 

“Qh! may I be your sacrifice !”” replied the Meerachor! “He had 
@ quarrel with a yaboo in his youth, and came off with the worst of it ; 
but he has get wiser since then, and now only fights when there is some- 
thing te be got by it. As for his face, it has little to boast of ; but the 
face has nothing to do with the head, and Allee’s heart is sound and stout, 
ay, and the head has brains in it, as your highness will find, if you try 
it.” 

“ Of what country is he, say you ?” 

“He is from Louree-buzcorg,”* replied the Meerachor, “but from 
no part in particular.” 

‘Oh! a Buchtiaree, I see ; no bad blood for hard work, truly. But 
does he know the country? What say you, Ba/chah? have you ever 
crossed the Kerkhah ?”’ 

“T would represent in your Highness’ service,” replied Allee, ‘“ that 
I have crossed the Kerkhah, and the Tigris also, and that I know the 
country well, from Ispahan to Baghdad.” 

“ Barikillah ! youth, you are rarely confident, at least. But if he 
knows the country so well, ishe not known himself, hah 1—may he not 
be recognized in the Feilee camp 1” 

“ Allow me to state,”’ said the Meerachor, “ that even shduld that be 
the case, he would not be known as your highness’ follower. And were 
there a risk of such a thing, Allee can disguise himself, and assume what 
character he pleases, like any Abbas-Duusee.t He would walk through 
the same bazaar half a dozen times a day, and buy and sell at the same 





* A district of Louristan, inhabited chiefly by Buchtiarees. 
+ A tribe of hereditary professional beggars, and notorious cheats. 
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shops, yet not one uf the merchants would euspect he had ever seen him | 
twice.” 

“ Ajaib ! wonderful!” said the Wili, smiling ; “ then if such be the | 
case, let him go in God’s name, if he be ready to undertake the work. 
He shall not want good pay, if he does good service. What say you, 
youth 7 will you venture to Roodbar 7” 

“ Be cheshm ! on my eyes be it, said Allee ;”’ 
least.” 

“ Afercen ! again,” said the WAli, no man can do more : then see, let 
him have all he wants, horse, arms, money, whatever he thinks may be 
needed.” 

“J beg to represent,”’ replied Allee, ‘that your servant requires noth- 
ing. Your highness knows that thisis work for the head, not the hands ; 
but if horse and arms be needed for ycur service, they shall not be wan- 
ted long.” 

“« Mashallah ! well said ; there is mettle in that chap,” said the Wali 
to those around him. “ Well, my lad, Bishmiliah ! go in God’s name, 
do your duty, and trust to me for favor and advancement.” 

Allee bowed and withdrew, and the next day, after a private inter- 
view with the Wali, he departed. No one saw at what hour, or in what 
guise he went ; but on the morning of the fourth day, there passed the 
Kirkha at the Pool-i-Gamashin a person in the garb of a Dervish, whose | 
patched and tattered robe, reached barely beneath his knee, displaylng 
bere lege shod with sandals, and whose countenance was covered with 
grey ashes, while his head was swathed ina mass of tangled hair, which 
hung low over the left side of the face. Over his shoulder, he bore a 
heavy staff loaded with iron rings and knobs ; in his girdle was stuck 
& pair of tongs, for picking up a coal to light his pipe. Athis back hung 
a drinking vessel, and he brandished his club as he stalked along, shouting, 
«* Ahi Imaum Hossein! Ahi Imaum!—Yah! Allee! Hak!” 

His noise not less than his appearance attracted the notice of the Fei 
lee camp, which was clustered round a small fort in the plain of Seimar- 
rah ; and he soon collected about him a group of gaping fools, who put 
a thousand questions as to whence he came and whither he was going. 

His reply was, generally, that he was a native of Louri Buzoorg, but 
he had travelled far into India: that he was last from Candahar, and 
was now on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Huzrut Abbas Allee, at Sheher- | 
e-Keiloon. This announcement procured for the Dervish no small atten- 
tion and respect ; for yoa know that among the Lours, there is no place 
more holy than the Imarzadeh Abbas Allee. 

So away went the Dervish with the crowd, who took the road to the 
Kallah, at the gate of which was seated Assad Oollah Khan Feilee, sur- 
rounded by a number of his chiefs, officers, and T'ushmals.” 

Now Assad Oolieh Khan happened to be rather a graceless sort of 
Bee-Deent himself, and no great admirer of Dervishes ; besides, which, 
he was properly engaged at the time in affairs of moment. So when the 
noisy party drew near, and he heard the loud exclamations of the Dervish, 
he hana et in no very pleasant tone, to know what the matter was ; 
and replied in a smothered growl, like the grunting of a wild boar in the 
reeds of a marsh, to the holy man’s Lenediction, who prayed that Heaven 
would grant prosperity, and long life to “‘ The Lion of the Lion of Allah 
—the servant of the true vice-gerent of the Almighty !” 

With a rough uncourteous tone, he, at length, inquired from whence 
the Dervish had come ? and on understanding that he had passed through 
the Buchtiaree country, and the Peish-Kok, he asked whether he had 
seen That Fox Allee Merdan Khan of Khorrumabad 7” 

“ Belli, yes—I have seen him. I[ have been at Khorrumabad, as I 
am now at Seimarrah, and have eaten the bread of Allee Merdan Khan, 
and drank of his cup, as I would do with Assad Oollah Khan. He is 
an honorable and hospitable chief.” 

‘“‘Hum,” growled the Khan, “the fox has fed the snake no doubt, 
and probably sent him hither! And what saw you at Khorrumabad— 
what was this honorable chief about 7” 

‘Lion of God, prayer and contemplation are the occupations of the 
Dervish ; with the business of the world he has noughttodo. Thealms 
of the pious and the charitable he accepts ; but meddles not with their 
affaires. At Khorrumabad this worm saw nothing but the kindness that 
fed him, and suffered him to pursue his way in peace.” 

“ Beheh ! dog !’’ muttered the Khan, with ill-suppressed rage; “this 
is the cant of thy order ;"’ and he was about to give way to his rising 
wrath, when observing a murmur of dissatisfaction arising in the crowd, 
that still surrounded the Dervish, he returned to those about himself, and 
continued, 

“How do I know that this fellow, now, this Dervish, Mashallah! is 
not some scoundre! spy, sent from Khorrumabad to learn what we were 
about! There are no greater spies, no greater knaves than these same 
Dervishes ; foxes in sheep’s skins. But, thank God, our eyes are not 
shut ; we do not sleep when we should be waking, as this rascal shall 
find. It ia well, Dervish, what is your name?” continued he, again ad- 
dressing the holy man, who replied with quiet humility, 

‘‘ The name of this servant of Allah is Noor-u-deen Allee.’ 

“ Well, Noor-u-deen Allee, my Nazir will furnish you with lodging 
and food, and on your departure, you will receive two gold pieces, to 
help you og your way, though you Dervishes have little need of ready 
money—eh '~—-so, begone. God be with you.” 

“ Fret nat thyself, Khan, this creature of God will put thee to neither 
cost nor trouble, His wants are few, and easily supplied. A morsel of 
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“‘T will do my best, at 








* Or elders of the tribe and villages. 
t Without faith, an infidel. 
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bread, this vessel full of water are all he seeks as food; the nearest tomb 
or ruin, or the earth itself, with the pure air above him, serve for bed 
and lodging ; as for gold, the whole earth is his, and why should he bur- 
then himself with its dross? He enjoys what he wants, and neither 
Sooltaun nor Shah can have more. May God be with thee, Khan, and 
grant to thee a heart toshare with thy brothers, of the race of Adam, the 
worldly wealth Hz hath vouchsafed te lavish on thee.”’ 

With these words the Dervish turned, and repeating his cry or how], 


| with a flourish of his iron-bound club, made his way from the gate towards 


a cluster of huts at some distance, where there was a Mehman Khaneh, 
the remains of an old caravanserai, in which he established himself. 

“Now mark that ghorumsang,” said Allah Oollah Khan, as the Der- 
vish turned away. “ Behold meekness and Lumility. On my head be 
it, he is an arrant knave ; here you, Kelb Allee, follow and keep him in 
view, and mind you report to me all that he does.” 

Meantime the Dervish had occupied a cel] in the old ruin, where, 
seated on the ground in a contemplative posture, he was soon surrounded 
by numbers of the Khan’s people, both military and simple Eeliaut of 
the plain, some of whom regarded the holy man at a distance, while 
others approaching, offered such alms as they had to spare, and in return 
begged a blessing, a charm, or a rag of hisetattered garment. To all 
this, the object of their veneration paid but little altention, yet it appeare 
not to have escaped him there was a certain person whom he had re- 
marked as one of the Khan’s attendants, with too much the cut of the 
Noukerbaub to pass unnoticed by one who had seen the world. 

This personage was constant in his attendance, and though the crowd 
of comers and goers might change or fluctuate, he always kept his place 
among them. That he was watched was plain; yet the knowledge of 
the fact seemed to little concern the holy man himself. There he sar, 
for the most part abstracted, but sometimes conversing with those who, 
from their address and appearance, might be known as respectable. 
Meat was brought for him, but except a few hands full of boiled rice, 
with some morsels of dry bread and cheese, he would touch nething. 
Of the latter, he transferred a portion to his wallet. Soe passed the day ; 
at night he retired to a corner, and stretching himself on the ground to 
sleep, he was soon left alone by the greater part of his visitors. 

That night the arrival of the Dervish, his wisdom, his holiness, his pe- 


| culiar appearance, and twenty other imaginary attributes, together with 


the churlish reception given by the Khan, formed the principal subject 
of discourse throughout the camp. The conduct of the latter was uni- 
versally reprobated, while the character of the Dervish rose higher and 


| higher as the imaginations of the speakers got heated with their subject, 


until at length they all agreed that he must be some saint of high rank, 
perhaps the blessed Abbas-Allee himself, who had thus visited them to 
discover in what degree ef respect his own shrine and person were held 
among the tribes. 
Thus, before the morrow’s dawn, a far greater crowd than on the pre- 
ceding evening had assembled at the ruined Mehman Khaneh, to awai: 
the appearance of the holy man after his nightly slumbers, or medita- 
tions. But, although the sun arose as usual, in the east, no Dervish ap- 
peared. It was long ere they ventured to intrude too curiously upon bis 
resting-place ; but at length approaching gradually and diffidently, for 
fear cf interrupting the musings of the saint, the ruins were entered and 
searched throughout, but still no Dervish could be found ; and after much 
astonishment and consternation it was decided, that as the holy man, 
whoever he was, could not have made his escape without being eb- 
served, he must have disappeared miraculously ; and that, assuredly, 
he could have been no other than the very holy personage already men- 
tioned, Huzrut Abbas Allee, who had thus honored the camp with his 
presence. 
Wonderful now wa; the value of the charms and rags that had been 
procured from him, and happy, doubly happy, the fortunate possessors 
of such treasures. The rumor went through the camp, and came at 
length to the ears of the Khan, who sent for Kelb Allee and demanded 
his report. This man, his confidential servant, could not deny that the 
Dervish had disappeared, but stoutly declared that he, along with others 
had watched ao closely that it was impossible he could have quitted the 
ruin, by any ordinary way, undetected. 
The Khan grumbled, shook his head, called Kelb Allee an ass, and re- 
solved to examine the place himself; but little resulted from the search 
except a confirmation cf the fact, that the Dervish was really gone. Ex- 
amining with torches, certain fissures were indeed discovered in a recess 
communicating with the Dervish’s cell, but every one declared that even 
a cat could scarcely have made its way through them, much less a ful! 
grown Dervish. The Khan, indeed, persisted in his opinion that the 
Dervish was a rogue in disguise, of which fact his disappearance was a 
sufficient proof, but those who took part with the supposed saint were 
equally obstinate in maintaining not only his honesty but his exalted ran‘: 
and holiness. 
Among the crowd that gathered on this occasion, about the place, there 
was a sickly-looking fellow, clad in the usual Louree garb; his head 
| covered with an old felt cap, beneath which appeared a bandage, cover- 
| ing the left eye. His soiled and well-worn vest was partially covered 

with a dirty brown jacket, that reached but little over his grey trousers of 
| worsted stuff ; and he halted in his gait from weakness, as it seemed, in 


one limb, which rendered the assistance of a long stout club, needful t 
him in walking. ; ’ 

There was little, in fact, remarkable in his appearance, except his ob 
viows ill-health, and that he seemed to be a stranger in the place; which 
in fact, turned out to be the case; for he mentioned to those who accoz 

















feleck than either. 


ted him that he had come from the borders of Kermanshah, where he 
had been engaged in a fray with some of the Gourans, and had reveived 
8 severe blow on the eye, and another on the hip ; but that being nearly 
recovered, and hearing that that the Khan wanted followers, he had 
come to seek employment, and trusted that a day or two's rest would set 
him up, and make him fit for duty. 

This led to aconversation, in which the projects and arrangements of 
the Khan, in so far as they were known or surmised by the speakers, 
were freely discussed, and a great deal was said about the force he could 
command, and the quarters from whence assistance was yet expected. 
Among others, it appeared, that the Kelhére tribe had not hitherto sent 
their looked for contingent, and considerable anxiety was expressed re- 
garding their intentions, seeing that nothing absolutely definitive had 
been heard from their chiefs. In fine, the stranger received a courteous 
invitation to become the guest of certain of the party, who entertained 
him until the evening salaam, when it was proposed that he should be 
presented to the Khan. : 

This honor, however, the stranger declined, observing, that he desired 
to rest for a day or two after his journey, so as to beable to present him- 
self to his future master under more favorable appearances. Neverthe- 
lesa he went with the crowd, and made one of the circle which occupied 
the front of the open tent, in which the Khan and his officers were seat- 
ed. It so happened, however, that he took up a position the least likely 
to meet the chief's eye, and thus was enabled to see all that passed with- 
out attracting either observation or question. 

Among the matters of business which were transacted that evening, 
there was one which appeared to excite the stranger’s particular atten- 
tion. It was the despatch of a chupper, or courier, who, from the de- 
gree ef interest which his departure obviously created among the princi- 
pal officers, was probably proceeding on a mission of importance. He 
gathered that this man was to start before dawn on the following morn- 
ing, and was to be mounted upon a particular horse, belonging to the 
Khan himself. 7 

On leaving the salaam he proposed to his entertainer and new friend, 
that they should go the stable and look at the horses of the Khan. 

“ By all means,” replied his complaisant host, “ we can easily do 
that. The Meerachor is a connexion of mine, and we shall have free 
access to every thing; o'herwise these Jeloudars and Mehters arg coarse 
rascals and might be rude toa stranger.” 

So to the stable they went, and saw the Khan’s stud. Many a noble 
steed was there of Arab and of Koordish blood, as well as of those bred 
near ourselves in the plains of Alishtar and Khawah ; and many a look 
of admiration did the stranger bestow upon the goodly animals. At 
ength among a group of people gathered round a particular horse, he 
observed the very messenger who had received his despatches and was 
to start en the morrow. In ee with the Meerachor he was exa- 
mining a remarkably compact and well shaped horse, short in the back, 
broad inthe quarters, witha fine deep shculder, ample chest, small head 
and limbs strong and clean as those of an antelope. The smith was 
just driving the last nails into its shoes, and the sleek coat and glancing 
eye betokened the high condition and spirit of the animal. 

“Ay, Mahomed Takee,’’ said the Meetachor, “ this is the beast for 
work. He is as hardy as a mule, and would match the Gourkhur itself 
for speed and wind. If you are not at Kerrend within the four-and 
twenty hours, it will be your own fault. But do the creature justice, 
don’t spare the barley and he will not spare his pace; but he must have 
food, he eats like a starved beggar.” 

“Be cheshm,” replied the courier, “be satisfied, he shall feed like a 
hungry Moollah, and I, Inshallah! shall see Kerrend before the sun 
rises over the Koh-e-Bessitoon; and rest assured [ shall not forget your 
good offices in persuading the Khan to let me have the Arab Ozloo*.” 

““ Good—good, so be it and may the end be propitions. Hah! Seyed 











you ae 
“ « A stranger, from the north; come to take service with the Khan.” 

“Indeed? and what is he? Whatis his name?” 

« By your head, I forgot to ask it! But he is my guest; permit me to 
ask what is your fortunate name 1” 

‘« The stranger gave his name—I forget what; and the Meerachor in- 
quired whether he had been presented to the Khan. On hearing the 
reason he gave for declining it, he cast a searching glance upon the man, 
then shaking his head, said, 

“He take service? It he does it should be with the cook then; he 
seems fitter for the kitchen than the stable; ay and perhaps for the 
Look sharp after your friend, Seyed Allee.” The 
last remark was made in a lower voice, but did not pass unnoticed by the 
stranger. ‘ 

Seyed Allee smiling replied, ‘‘ Oh, it is all right. no fear of him; he 
is but a poor devil now, but a few days’s rest may make a man of him.” 

Soon after, they quitted the stables and returned home, when Seyed 
Allee, piqued probably by the Meerachor’s remarks, questioned his guest 
prettty closely as to his history and business. His replies, however, 
were apparently satisfactory, for when, after a good meal they retired to 
rest, the kind-hearted fellow did his best for the stranger’s comfort, and 
left him with hearty wishes, that he might enjoy a refreshing sleep and 
awake to renewed health. 

What were his astonishment and confusion on looking in the morning 
into the place where his gueet had Jain, at finding the nest empty and 





* Soz of an Arab: s Turkish word often used as « horse's namo. 
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the bird gone! Not an article, however, was missing: and when his 
friend: the Meerachor laughed at him, for having been imposed upon by 
a knave, he retorted by asking if a man could fairly be called a Lease, 
whq having it in his power to help himself to what he chose, had left 
his house indeed, but had left every thing within it untouched. 

The disappearance of this man, and of the Dervish in so mysterious a 
manner, and the two following days afforded a perfect fund of speculation 
for the gossips of the camp, on the succeeding morning ; but next day the 
mystery was solved so far as the stranger was concerned, by the return 
of the courier, Mahomed Takee, sorely bruised and stripped of clothes, 
arms and riding gear, upon a sorry yaboo which he had borrowed at a 
neighboring obah. His story was short and sad. 

At a solitary part of the road, where the path dipped into a hollow, he 
had overtaken a man who walked as if he were lame, and whom he 
afterwards recognized as a person he had observed on the preceding eve- 
ning in the stables cf the Khan; but to whom, being occupied in prepa- 
rations for his journey he had paid little regard. 

This man had accosted him, and lame though he was, kept up with 
the pace, a smart walk, at which he was then riding, conversing abont 
the country and various other subjects, and expressing a desire that as 
they were going the same road they should keep together for mutual 
tection, the place having the reputation of being dangerous. To this, 
however, he, the courier, objected, as he could not delay on his journey : 
a the other, from his lameness, must be unable to keep up with his 

orse. 

The stranger, on the other hand, protesting his ability to do so, and 
quickening his pace advanced in a wae attitude close to the 
horse’s side. At that moment, he was riding kej (sitting on one thigh 
and consequently somewhat off his balance), for the convenience of con- 
versing, when the wretch seizing hold of his foot as if in the earnestness 
of pleading, rte threw it up with such violence that he was imme- 
— unhorsed, fell with all his weight, head and shoulders on the 
ground. 

Half stunned as he was, the fellow secured his complete insensibility, 
by a severe blow on the head; and when he recovered his senses, he 
found himself lying on one side of the little path, stripped to his shirt and 
drawers, with the stranger’s clothes lying beside him; but horse, arms 
clothes, despatches and all, were gone, and seen no more. : 1 

What need is there, Agas, for me to tell you that the stranger was no 
other than the cunning rogue Allee, who finding that his disguise as a 
Dervish was not likely to serve his purpose, got rid of it secretly in the 
night, and did actually creep like a cat through a hole in the ruin which 
he managed to block up with earth and rubbish so as to lull suspicion ; 
and who, by picking up an old cast felt cap, and stealing a jacket which 
he bedaubed with dust to prevent its being recognized, contrived with 
these and some artietes of apparel he had brought with him, in case of 
need, to clothe himself as I have described. His cast Dervish’s skin 
was afterwards found, and turned the laugh in favor of the Khan; but 
some of the Lourees to this day insist on the visit of Huzrat Abbas 
Allee as a fact, in spite of all the evidence against it. 

As for Allee, in spite of several narrow risks and adventures, he 
reached Khorrumabad in safety, where he was heartily applauded ‘and 
found great favor with the Wali, to whom the Chupper’s despatches, no 
less than the intelligence from the Feilee camp proved of great value ; 
and he would have probably remained in that nobleman’s service, had it 
not been, as report says, for his incorrigible propensity to assisting in 
making live stock, horses in particular, change masters; a propensity so 
blind too, that, like strict justice, it had absolutely no respect for persons. 

’ I 

A Treaty witn THe Curppewas.—A treaty has been lately negotia- 

ted at La Pointe, Lake Superior, by Rubert ayy acidiestadioaal ppd 














it and | | part of the United States Government, and the chiefs an y 
Allee, you here, how is it with you, man? and who have you got with | bh cdeidiie tection 


Chippewa Nation of Indians, by which the lands embracing the mineral 
region of Lake Superior, in Michigan, have been purchased for the Uni- 
ted States. The price stipulated to be paid fur them, in annuities, agri- 
cultural implements, the support of schools, &c. approximates the sum 
of nine hundred thousand dollars. The Indians have the privilege of 
living on the lands until they are wanted by the Government, and they 
reserve to themselves a tract called the Fond du Lac and Sandy Lake 
country. The Government had before purchased the mines, and the right 
of working them, but by the ratification of this treaty it will also acquire a 
right to the soil. 
—————a 
From Graham's Magazine. 
A NORTHERN LEGEND. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
There sits a gentle maiden, §Up rises from the bottom 
The sea is murmuring nigh; A young and handsome knight ; 
She throws the hook and watches—?In golden scales he rises, 
The fishes pass it by. § That glitter in the light. 
A ring with a red jewel ; 
Is sparkling on her hand, y 
Upon the hook she binds it, i 
And casts !t from the land. 2 
f 
f 
? 


The maid is pele with terror— 
att Nay, knight of ocean, nay, 
{t was not thee I wanted; 
Let go the ring, I pray.”’ 
“ The bait of gold and jewels 
Is not to fishes thrown; 
The ring shall never leave me, 
And, meiden, thou’rt my own,” 


A hand like ivory fair— 
What gleams upon its finger? 
The golden ring is there. 
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By tHe avtsor or “ Raspom Recorcections.” 

Cogers’ Hall can boast of a very respectable antiquity; perhaps there 
is no other place inthe country appropriated tu discussions of the same 
kind, that has existed for an equal period. The discussions now nightly 
carried on in Cogers’ Hall, commenced in the year 1756. The circum- 


stances in which they had their origin, beyond the fact of their being of | 


a political character, are, we believe, unknown; at any rate, our re- 
searches into the matter have not been rewarded with results on which 
we can rely. 

The name, Cogers’ Hall, is said to have been derived from the word 
“cogitate ;” the persons forming the Society calling themselves cogita- 
tors, or reflectors on the political events of the day. However little re- 
spect the Cogers may show to one another, they invariably evince the 
most profound deference for ‘‘My Grand,” the title bestowed on their 
chairman, or president. 

“ My Grand” himself, too, always endeavors to be one of the most 
pleasant of chairmen. He is not only full of good temper, but he fur- 
nishes an impressive illustration in his own conduct of the rule he lays 
down for the guidance of others, namely, of “bearing and forbearing.” 
Shakspeare says of Falstaff, or of some other of his characters, that he 
was not only witty himself, but was the cause of wit in others. ‘“ My 
Grand” speaks + mapas, himself, and is the cause of oratory in his bro- 
ther Cogers. When he is anxious for a discussion on any given point, 


j 
| 
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had graced the chair for a few seconds in a sitting posture—“ gentle- 
men, I do assure you that this is a most unexpected, as it spesuilite 1 a 
most undeserved, honor. When I coomto Lunnun this morning, [ never 
dreamt of any such distinetion being conferred upon me. I will, gen- 
tlem, remember, with the deepest titude, this night till the hour of 
my death. I thank you, from the bottom of my heart, for the hoonor 
you have done me.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Huggins, “you have great reason to be 
proud of the high and honorable position to which you have been ele- 
vated by the unanimous votes, and amidst the loudest acclamations, of 


| this respectable—indeed, I may say philosophical, assemblage.” 


| 


| 


he has only to commence it himself, or (as he calls it) give “atoast,” to | 


insure a regular succession of speakers. There can be no 


uestion that, 
but for him, there would not be half the oratory in Cagers’ Hall 


which is 


heard in that interesting locality. The occupation ot the members, were | hands of 


he unhappily absent, would chiefly consist in masticating Welsh rabbits, 
and swilling Boniface’s bottled stout; which last article the Cogers, to 
a man, declared to be unrivalled. Those who were present on the occa- 


sion, will remember that on one evening in November, 1838, seeing an | ‘“ but, Mr. Chairman, if, from delicacy or other cons 


unwonted dulness in the Hall, and a manifest indisposition in the coun- 
tenances of the Cogers to play the Demosthenes of the evening, “My 
Grand” started to his legs, and, after a few introductory observations, 
proposed, as the subject of discussion, ‘The Reform of the Reform 
Bill.” 
effect, indeed, was electrical. Cogers started up to speak in such rapid 
succession, that yeu would have thought at one time would ‘stretch 
to the crack of duom.”’ Did we say succession? That is not the proper 
word. They started up in half dozens, and a most interesting and ani- 
mated discussion ensued. There is one indication which “ My Grand” 
always gives of his intention to speak, about half-a-minute before he be- 
gins, which is, putting his pipe in the centre of his mouth, and then 
causing it to project ina straight line. Most people prefer putting their 
pipes in one side of their mouth, and then placing them in a slanting 

sition. 


| iety to learn what the nature and amount of the penalty 


| 


Mr. Rogers one a ap pe put his hand to sip age Ma. 9 his 

hysiognomy, which was of veryam 0 8, 1 rom 
ng to ear, and from the Das a tis — Ss lo extremity 
of his chin. 

“But, Mr. Chairman,” continued Mr. Huggins, “something more 
than mere thanks is always expected, and indeed exacted, on such an 
occasion as this, before commencing the busines of the evening. A 
small penalty is’”—— 

Mr. Rogers started at the word penalty, and then locked marvelleus- 
ly grave. 

“ A small penalty is always imposed on any gentleman who has, for 
the first time, conferred pee him the distinguished honor which you 
have this evening received, amidst universal and deafening applause.— 
That penalty is’’— 

Here John Igoked as if he would burst, from the intensity of his anx- 

ity were. 

“That ty, Mr. Chairman, is the placing of five guineas in the 
treasurer, for the purpose of having your portrait taken to 
hang on the walls of this room.” 

Mr. Rogers stood aghast. He was too confounded to utter a word. 

“But,” resumed Mr. Huggins, with the greatest ible gravity— 
tions, you have 


| any objection te your likeness being taken and affixed to these walls, you 


| 


The announcement was received with thunders of applause: its | Mr. 


| 
| 


So does ‘“‘ My Grand” in ordinary cirenmstances ; but let those | 


who are curious insuch matters only observe the motions of “‘ My Grand”’ | 


for one evening, and see whether he does not, before making a speech— 


no matter how often he may speak in the course of the evening—invaria- | 


bly adjust his pipe in the particular way we have mentioned. 

When it happens (which it seldom does) that neither “‘My Grand” 
nor his deputy enters the Hall in time to take the chair, any 
sent is eligible to the office of president for the evening, in the event of 
a motion for his being chosen to it, being made and carried. On such 
occasions, if a stranger be in the room, a hoax is played off at his ex- 
pense, by his being elected president for the evening, and then made to 
pay acertain penalty for the honor. A short time ago, a Yorkshireman, 
remarkable for his money-getting and money-keeping propensities, who 
had heard a great deal about the Cogers, and was consequently anxious 
to see what sort of animals they were, determined, on the very first night 
of his arrival ia town, to pay a visit to their Hall. He was accompa- 
nied by two friends—one of them, Mr. Huggins, as celebrated for his 


gers, who sits on my right. 
this is the firet day he has ever put his foot in the metropolis.” 
The object of Mr. Huggins in making the intimation, was at once un- 


rson pre- | 





waggeries as for his literary abilities, which are certainly very great. | 
Seeing the chair empty on their entrance, and it being past the usual 
time of “‘ My Grand’s” arrival, the wag had scarcely taken his seat 
when he rose and said—‘ Gentlemen, seeing the chair unoccupied, I 
have infinite pleasure in rising to propose that we choose, as our presi- 
dent for the evening, my very worthy and esteemed friend, Mr. John Ro- | 


He has never been here before; indeed, | 


dersvood, and all prepared forthwith for a cordial co-operation with him | 


in the hoax about to be practised, 


“Yes, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Huggins, ‘my excellent friend has | 


never been in Lendon before; but, notwithstanding that, I know enough 


of his intellectual acquirements, combined with his business habits | 
(which are of the first-rate order), to justify me in saying that he will 


make an admirable chairman. 
gers as he himself afterwards remarked, blushed “ profoundly,”’ and 
held down his head.) Without one word of farther preface, therefore, 
I propose that Mr. Rogers do take the chair.” 


(Loud cheers, amidst which Mr. Ro. | 


“TI second the motion with all my heart,” said the other friend of Mr. | 


Rogers. 


The question was put. and carried amidst acclamations, which almost | 


threatened to cause an explosion of the Hall. 


the chair with an edifying observance of etiquette. 
“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Rogers, betaking himself to his legs, after he 


can escape that penalty by submitting to another, which, considering that 

less than the usual number of members are present to-night, will prove 

much lighter than the one already mentioned.” 
eat began to breathe more freely. 

‘“* That penalty, Mr. Chairman, is, that the gentlemen now present 
have the privilege of ordering any thing of the waiter they please, to 
the extent of a shilling each, at your expense. It is for yourself, Mr. 
Chairman, to make your choice..’ 

“‘ Moost (must) I pay either penalty ?” groaned Mr. Rogers. 

“ Oh, certainly ; it’s indispensable,” shouted all present, withone voice. 

“ Well, gentlemen, if I moost, I moost; but I’m su taken by surprise © 
that I hardly know what to do.” 

“It is not my intertion to dictate, Mr. Chairman; but as it may be 
inconvenient for you, who are to be only a short time in town, to give the 
requisite number of sittings for your portrait, I think it would be the bet- 
ter way to accept the latter alternative at once. And you may think 
yourself exceedingly fortunate that there is not a full attendance to-night 
Py in that case, you would have had, instead of fifty shillings, to pay 

ve s.”’ 

“If you take my advice, Mr. Chairman, said John’s other friend, 
“you will decide in favor of the latter penalty at once; for see,” he ad- 
ded, pointing to the wall, “out of the many hundreds who have been 
chosen as you have this night, and consequently incurred the penalty an- 


| nexed to the high honor, only those three chose to have their portraits 


taken ; all the others preferred the second alternative.* 

“Yes, and those three would have dene the same, only they knew 
they had exceedingly handsome ccuntenances, of which they were very 
vain. The portrait of any one not handsome face would leok horrible, 
by contrast, if placed beside them.” 

This decided Mr. Rogers. He hesitated no longer. He was the 
proprietor of one of the most ugly visages which any body ever witness- 
ed, and what was more, was sensible of thefact. ‘‘ Waiter!" he shout- 
ed most lustily, though the functionary wafted was within a few yards 
of him. “ Waiter!” ‘Coming, sir.’ 

“How many gentlemen are there here ?’’ 

** Besides yourself, sir ?” 

“ Besides myself.” 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten——forty- 
nine, sir.”’ 

“Then bring them in a shilling’s-worth of whatever they shall order.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’ responded William. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Chairman, you're forgetting yourself,” interrupted 
Mr. Huggins. 

“Oh, must I order something for myself also?” 

“Why, certainly, there’s no compulsion ; but surely, Mr. Chairman, 
you would not sit and see us all enjoying ourselves at your expense, and 
not join as.” 

“Waiter!” “ Yea, sir.” 

“ Bring me aglass of brandy-and-water.” 

Mr. Rogers paid his £2 10s., with atrifle to the waiter. The usual 
speechification was proceeded with; but the expenditure of his money 
deprived him of all the pleasure which he would otherwise have derived 


| from the distinction of being chairman. He vacated the chair at an early 
The artiet then took Mr. Rogers by the hand, and conducted him to | 


hour, resolved that he would never again cross the threshold of Cogers' 
Hall, and inwardly heaping maledictions on the heads of the friends 
who had “ taken him in” in a double sense. 
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JDE.— j of ancient Greece and Rome regard- | lief,” replied the examinant, “1 must call this @ turkey buzzard! and 
PE posse A iy Ftp a which could be committed ; and, | I profess to know something of orinthology. pet), 
i rdance with this conviction, they laid down the position, that those The owner of the cane grew as red in the face as the acarlet skirt of 
we ilty of it deserved a double punishment. A more unami- Victoria’s robe of royalty, and tossing off a glass of wine, he begged the 
aaa OF mind than that evinced by the ungrateful man, it would | matter in question might be passed to the next gentleman for lis opinion. 
reap hme to conceive And yet it is to be feared, that this state a —s — . a. oe a declared the representation was 
i ind, prevails to a | undou y that of a turkey buzzard!’ 
‘saad an b -sagrredind pen 4 "De yap wikands re every day “An eagle, sir—an American eagle! roared our mortified acquain- 
of lives? Do we not, indeed, experience it every hour of our | tance. * Sir, will you hand the stick to your next friend, and let us see 
Rone 1 Nor does the unsightly evil end even here. Who that | if he knows the difference between an eagle and a turkey buzzard. 
eae i a aught of human life—who that has sought, from the A third gentleman tovk bold of the stick, and with much close scruti- 
aad ‘ho t cm most disinterested motives, to avert a threat- | ny and many wise shakings of the head, he thought the engraving could 
vad teat oct evil which had already overtaken | mean nothingjelse than a turkey buzzard 4 Our travelled friend grew ve- 
on caiend ebephds enmasiens spebiennbe~sheat not, when success had | ry much disturbed in mind, and some misgivings began to affect him a- 
mul generous cinta tend that, instead of being rewarded | tout his Parisian friends. Could they have studied to put a trick upon him 
with the love and gratitude of him he had served, perhaps saved, been with the stick? He thought not ; but here were three honorable gentle- 
treated with a coldness and neglect he had never witnessed before? | men solemnly swearing that his American eagle was but @ turkey buz- 
Nor is thie all. To perform to some men acts of thé purest friendship zard! He begged that every gentleman present would examinethe cane, 
which one human being ever performed to another, is often, indeed, to | and declared if the verdict should continue the same in respect to the 
incur the positive enmity of the very party you have placed under the | turkey buzzard, he would crack the stick into slivers over his own pate ! 
deepest obligations. Oh! it does make the heart sick, and the spirit This had no effect, however, for the whole company deliberately de- 
sink, when one meets with such a return for deeds of kindness and clared that the engraving represented nothing else than a turkey buz- 
friendship which his own conscience tells him were performed from mo- | z@rd! Our hero seized the stick, determined to put his threat ae om 
tives of the most generous kind ; from motives as pure, we had almost | ecution, being now really convinced that his friends in Paris had - 
said, as ever existed even in the breasts of angels themselves. od —- him, and that his American eagle was indeed only a turkey 
Romans were tigat in regarding ingratitude as one | buzzard: — i , . 
ta eg net pe of which “A nha pm ting It entails the “Sir,” said one of the party, rising with great gravity, ‘ I must once 
dcepest degradation on human nature; and inspires in every virtuously- more assure you that wert is a turkey buzzard! 
constituted mind, a feeling of shame for poe - ge rin J = ~ is ~ Pog = a: say 80 
. i . Go where one will, it is sure | $9. ; J or 
pre bey ‘hooaee yey its thousands. Many ¢ noble “ Then I'm d——d if I ain¢ a turkey buzzard!” roared the discom-- 
heart has been broken by its constant reflections on the utter neglect of | fited possessor of the present, and he raised the doomed stick over his 
those on whose attention and friendship the victim had claims of the most ~ a i here yore: party burst into a merry roar—tHe Turkey 
vowerful kind. The bosom of many a reader will res to the justice UZZARD WAS 4 ! 
of the remark, when I say that, to bes an pemer ~ perrdd on an ac- Due apologies were made, and the tuaveller was so pleased to know 
quaintance is, (as has just been remarked) often the sure way to forfeit that the turkey buzzard was but a fictitious bird, that he was easily re- 
his friendship and put an end to the intimacy which a ag —_ stored to good humor.—New Orleans Pic. 
And in proportion tothe im ce of the service rendered, is often a 
desire of the party served Slew 2 farther intercourse—or, at any rate, an $2000 ay ama a or pee a offered Mr. 
as little as possible—with him who has conferred the obligation. Such | Jas 1844 The or aw f te! ¥ i ~p = Soe ny - 
individnals are guilty of conduct which is not only in the highest degree | ti! January id be prop " re rm bas on a. groun os suc 
unworthy in itself, but is productive of the worst results to society; for | ® trade wou Said tn et Gem o A an why of 4 rr veamat ree . 
persons who are constitutionally of a | px mind, and in whose bo- | party te. , rmly believe e ie world is gi. 














¢ : : : : “ 1843. You, on the contrary disbelieve the scripture revelation. 
soms nature has implanted feelings of friendsihp for their fellow-men, fT ol en beanie Seat af lan wales, after the geet event, of coune 
are forced to the conclusion, by the instances of ingratitnde with which lose the $2000; and you risk this m with the fi 
they meet, that the surest way to cause an acquaintance to demean him- | YOU ae aks $5000 a ~ y Thi "4 $ eer i rm expec- 
self with coldness, if not to put an end altogether to * previously ex- | ‘ation of making > pres. oS Gea 
isting intimacy, is to render him the greatest service which it is in your tg BOOP F , 
aoe to sodiom. And when once a a conclusion as this has forced Peg Maps one Ea NG penta what _ vp tyr tne 
itself on the mind, what wonder if it extingaivh all the charities and | “ir Jove is generally more strong and sincere that o oung 
: n . ; ig milk-and-water creatures, whose hearts vibrate between the joys of wed- 
kindliness which before glowed in one’s heart, and restrain his hand for tees endl eh atneteds f the ball- Until ch ‘ea ; 
the future from serving these who may stand in need of his assistance? jock anc | 1 eb aatiiie Gal neal teh © young heart o 
—Joseph Jenkins, a new novel. & woman is — e ing firmly exclusively on one object, her 
K —— love is like a May shower, which makes rainbows, but fills no cisterns. 

Tas Mysterious Turkey Buzzarp.—Once upon a time, but not We applaud so much of the above stray paragraph as vindicates that 
quite a hundred years ago, a worthy and eccentric friend of ours went | much abused class, the old maids ; but who is it that thus derides with 
travelling to parts unknown. Among his many virtues perbaps the | impunity the first love of a “a young, fresh heart?” None but an old 
strongest and mest prominent (at least when moving among strangers) campaigner—some old beau wearied with flirtations, and now bent des- 
was a high pride in America, and everything that was American. He | perately on matrimony—could have associated a young and blushing 
was @ man of kind, social and liberal qualifications, and soon mustered girl with a potation so thin and insipid as milk-and-water.—V. O. Pic. 
around him, in no less istinguished city than regal Paris itself, a | —anigliiieeete 
choice knot of spirits ki with his own. During his sojourn in Paris | Tae Norta-West Coast.—Some apprehension exists that a settled 
he omitted no chance, by his own conduct and munificence, to elevate | design is entertained by Great Britain of disputing our claim to the ter- 
Parisian estimation of American character; and when he was about re- ritory beyond the Rucky Mountains and the whole Pacific coast in that 
turning to his own country, these close friends and admirers whom he quarter. A letter to the Editor of the Globe from an officer of the Uni- 
was then to part with, made him a present of an elegant walking-cane, | ted States ship Dave, belonging to the Pacific Suadron, dated “ Bay of 
mounted in costly fashion, with an American eagle erp engraved Panama, Sept. 23, 1842,” contains the following paragraph : 
in gold upon the head. Of this present our kind-hearted friend continued , _ We sailed from Cz lao 7th instant, in company with the frigate United 
to be very proud, especially on account of the nationality fixed upon th® | States, (Commodore Junes’s flag-ship, ) and sloop-ef- war Cyane; but we 
compliment by the tastefully chosen ornament his friends had ordered to | separated from them, and bore up for this port onthe 7th day out. Just 
be engraved upon it, and upon returning among old associates he was not | previously to our departure, two British ships-of-war, (the razee Dublin, 
slow in exhibiting his trophy. Once more back in the land he so deeply | and sloop-of war Champion, ) sailed thence on secret service ! Of course, 
loved and honored, he had soon a knot of old friends around him, and of | this mysterious movement of Admiral Thomas elicited a thousand con- 
course they all made polite inquiries about his travels, quite as much, | jectyres as to his destination ; the most probable of which seemed to 
however, from real curiosity as from courtesy. Of course the splendid | be, that he was bound for the north-west coast of Mexico, where, it is 
walking-cane was one of the first subjects to which he called the atten- surmised, a Bri/ish station is to be located, in accordance with a secret 
tion of his friends, who, one and all, expressed great curiosity to see it. | convention between the Mexican aed English Governments! And it is 
The stick came forth, and one of the party took it up for examination. among the on di¢s in the squadror, that the frigate, the Cyane, and the 

‘* Why, what is this,” he asked, “ scratched here on the end of the | [ale, are to rendezvous as soon as practicable at Monterey, to keep an 
cane 1” 4 ' eye upon John Bull’s movements in that quarter. 

‘The eagle, sir—the American eagle!”’ said our honest old friend, | -—— 
with a slight degree of pomposity soaring over his nat wrally frank and 
candid manner. | fire of rags at Little Rock, Arkansas. The amount destroyed was a 


«The eagle !—the American eagle! Bless me! can I be so deceived 7” | follows :—Redeemed bills, Columbia Branch Real E-tate Bank 
—and he pulled out a pair of spectacles, carrying the cane to the window, | = 





ConFLaGRation IN ARKANSAS.—On the 14th ult. there was a great 


a of Arkansa-, $133,835 

to make a more minute examination of it, peering over the engraving o Helena, 40,150 

with the most serious aspect of inquiry. “ Princips! Bank, 16,235 
“‘What do you mean, sir?”’ said the gifted one. “Do you mean to Blank impressions, 


say itis not an American eagle ?” { 


2,296,380 
* With all due deference, and to the best of my knowledge and be. | 





$2,426 600 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


New York: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1842. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

In money matters there has been but little change during the week. 
The offerings at the Bank have not been large, and all paper of the right 
character has been done. 


—_—--— 


pose. In the street prime paper can be done at 6 per cent. Stocks 
have been moderately fair during the week, and State Stocks have 
generally improved. The demand has been good for investment, and 
some parcels have been taken for English account. State 7’s are now 
worth 104, and 6's 95; City 7’s 105. There has beena fair amount 
of transactions in Foreign Exchange for the steamer at 6 2 64 prem. 
for tending Sterling bills, and 5.45 a 5.43% for Francs. The sales of 
Francs have been quite large. The rates of Domestic Exchange now 
range quite low, except Alabama; Sales in that point were made at 
94 a $3 discount. On most other points the rates range below 1 pr ct. 
.-Almost every branch of trade is much depressed, and buyers will only 
take such lots as are needed for immediate consumption. Flour is very 
dull, and prices obtained at the closing of navigation are not maintained. 
The nominal! quotation for Genesee is $5, but sales have been made at 
$4.94 a $4.874. Troy $4.874; Michigan and Ohio $4.314. In South- 
ern descriptions there is very little doing. They range from $4.75 to $5. 
Cotton is declining, although the sales are tu fairextent. Fair Upland is 


ts id fair New ’ d Alab: 7 ’ hich i i | 
tes = schnenae-satmne payne cnn peeecatl A tyme att eae childhood and youth of Sir Humphrey Davy, Rev. George Crabbe, Baron 


| Cuvier, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lindley Murray, Sir James Mackintosh, 


decline from last week. Coffee is also dull, sales Brazil at 8 a 84; La- 


guira 73 a 83cents; green Java 9; St. Domingo 5ja6. There is no 


change in prices of Sugar, but the market is heavy. Sales fair to prime | 


N 5 ; i ; Cubs ado 54; | ee ' . 
mow aap Rew OAeess Gy at Teyes Wits SESE; Cabs Hhekeorete 5b | greatness, giving it its peculiar beauty and highest value. 


brown Havana 64 cents. Wheat is rather more plenty, and lower sales 
at 93a 94 cents for Illinoiv. Rye scarce at 58 a 60 cents. Corn, new 


Northern 48 a 49; old 53 cents, weight, 57 measure, in moderate de- | 


Pearl | uthor says his design has been ‘to combine the philosophy of language 


mand. Northern Oats 28 a 32; Southern 214 a 22, rather dull. 
Ashes have improved rapidly, and are now held at $6 75 a $7, without 
sales, The last sales were at $6.50. 


fair demand out of store at 55a 60. Sales 1600 light Rio Hache Hides 
at 10} cts., 6 months; and 400 green salted Para at 64. 
active at 10 a 12 cts. for Eastern and Western, 1842. Whale Oilis dull 
at 35 c. 
lots: this is adecline. Linseed Oil is very dull. Clover Seed is dull at 


64a6}. Rough Flax, fair sales at $9.50 per tierce ; clean do $10.50. 


Beef at $6.25 a $6,75; Prime, $3,374; new Mess Pork, $9,75 a $10; 
new Prime, $5,75; old Mess, $8,374 a $8,50; old Prime, $5,624. The 
stack of old Pork is about 25,000 barrels; last year at this time, about 
50,000 bbls. The receipts of new Pork thus far have been extremely 
light. 


about out of market. New Hams sell at 84 a 84 cts; Pickled do uo}; 


Smoked Beef, 64; Beef Rounds, 4 a 44, and dressed Hogs, 4 cents. In | 
Butter and Cheese there is less doing, the sales of the former being 


small for city use, and of the latter for shipment, at former rates. 
St. Kitts Salt at 25 cents. 
eR 
City Marters.—The Board of Aldermen, with a slight modifica- 


tion, have refused to abolish the monopoly of selling meats, hitherto | 


awarded te the licensed butchers in the city markets. 
— 


AssassinaTion.—At Mahon, on 28th October last, Passed Midship- | 


man John Smith Patterson, acting Master of the Frigate Congress, was 
assassinated about 11 o'clock at night, by some person who gave him 
three severe stabs with a knife, one of which reached the heart. 
eee 
Brocx’s MonuMent.—The Kingston News says that steps are about 
to be taken for the erection of a new monument to the memory of the 
gallant General Brock, in place of the one blown up by some unknown 
villain. 
— a 
Nxw Music. Atwill has sent us a new song written by Charies 
Mackay, Esq., the music by Henry Russell. 





Pots are firm at $5.374. There is | 
nothing doing in Fish; dry Cod are worth $1874. Bundle Hay is in | 


Sales Whalehone at 29 a 294 cts. for export, in considerable | 


New City Lard is scarce, and commands 8 cents; old Ohio is | 


Sales | 


ConTEMPTIBLE Conpuct.—A letter in the Albany Argus, written 


| from this city, gives the particulars of a disgraceful wrong done to a lady 


in this city by an Englishmen. He arrived it appears in Canada last 
June, having before he left England engaged to marry a lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments. Being successful in business at Kingston 
he sent for his lady-love to jcin him in New York for the purpose of be- 


| ing married. She accordingly came out in the Acadia and was joined 
The amount of such paper is now so small | 


that the Banks continue to find difficulty in employing their daily re- | 
ceipts, and are to some extent taking Treasury Notes for that pur- | 


by the gentleman, whe appeared much delighted to see her. The ar- 
rangements for the wedding were proceeded in, the day was fixed, friends 
invited, and every thing in train for a happy result, when to the surprise 


| of all and the dismay of the bride, the gentleman refused to fulfil his en- 


gagements and refused to assign any reason for his dishonorable con- 

duct. It was soon discovered that he had fallen in love with one of the 

bridesmaids and had proposed to her. This young lady was immediate- 

ly sent by her friends into the country, and so matters at present remain. 
————<—= a —— 

Branpz'’s Excyc.orepta. This valuable work is now brought with- 
in the means of nearly all readers by the Mesers. Harper, who are pub- 
lishing it in twelve semi-monthly numbers, at the low price of 25 cents 
each. We cannot commend too highly this enterprise, and we trust a 
large sale will prove to the Harpers that such cheap publications as 
this, are better than higher prices and a small sale. This work is 


| edited, in its different departments, by the first scientific men of England, 


and comprises the history, description, and scientific principles of every 


| branch 6f human knowledge. 


e— 
Dawnines or Gentus.—D. Appleton, & Co., New York. 
This is a very useful book for the young, containing sketches of the 


and Dr. Adam Clark. The object of the author has been to show that 
in many emipent instances, moral excellence is combined with mental 


———— 
Crassicat Specitine Book. Alex. V. Blake, New York. This isa 
new spelling book by Rev. Mr- Chapin, on the progressive system. The 


with the philosophy of learning it.” 


—— 
FOR FAMILIES, STORES, OFFICES, &c. 


ty THE WHIG ALMANAC AND UNITED STATES REGISTER FOR 


Hops are in- | THE YEAR 1843, contains a table showing the population of the U.S. by 


States and total; also the peguteten of the Cities and larger towns in the U. 
States; also the population of the State of New York, by Counties; Eclipses, 
Planets, &c. &c.; Calendar of the months in 1843, with calculations for each sec- 
tion of the Union; Diary of Remarkable Events, &c.; List of Officers of the 
Government of the U. 8., Executive, Judicial and Diplomatic ; Senate and House 


| of Representatives till March 4th, 1843: an article on the Protection of Home 
| Industry, being a careful summary of the considerations which impel us to che- 
The demand for Beef and Pork continues moderate, with sales of Mess | 


rish the policy of Protection, with a brief review of the reasons usually opposed 
thereto, by Horace Greely ; General Jackson’s Letter in support of Protection ; 
Extracts from the Messages of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. 
Adams, Jackson and Tyler, in favor of ditto; Facts for Farmers; Manufactur- 
ere of the U.S; the Elements and Nemes of Parties ; Votes for President and 
Vice President at all the elections under the Federal Constitution: Votes for 
Governors, §c., and for President inthe State of New York; the Grounds of 
Difference between the contending parties; Memoirs of Henry Clay ; the new 
ee of Congress ; complete Election Returns of the Union, by States 
and Counties ; total Votes for President in 1836 and 1840, by States and aggre- 
gece Times of Holding Elections in each State; Anecdotes, Epigrams, and 

umors of the Times. 

iY This Almanac forms a very complete Register for the year, snd will be 
found very convenient in the counting-room, the workshop, or at the fireside of 
the farmer. The reading matter alone is worth double the price of the work, 
while the statistics contained init cannot be purchased in any other shape for 
five times the money. 

iF Price per single copy, 12} cents; $7 per 100, or $65 per 1000. It is for 
sale in the gee Cities of the Union by the Agents of The Tribune, and may 
be purchased, either at wholesale or retail, from most of the Booksellers in the 
United States. GREELEY & McELRATH, 

dl7 1t* Tribune Buildings, 160 Nassau st. 





tr J. FENIMORE COOPER vs. HORACE GREELEY AND THOMAS 
McELRATH.—The great demand for the Report of this celebrated Libel! Suit 
has induced the undersigned to publish it in a more convenient and durable 
form than a newspaper, andthey therefore announce that a Pamphlet edition, 


| containing additions and corrections, will be published on Saturday, December 


17th. Price 6} cents, or $4 for one hundred copies. 
nied with the cash. 
dl7 lt* 


Orders must be accompa- 
GRERLEY § McELRATH, 
Tribune Buildings, 160 Nassau st. 


—=- 


Ly Reppine and Co., No. 8 State st., Boston, offer to those who suubscribe to 
the Brother Jonathan, or any other $3 newspaper or periodical, three of the most 


| popular novels of the day, to the value of 50 cts. 


i> Repoine and Co., are the only authorized agents in Boston for the sale of 
our Brother Jonathan and Extras. 


———————SSESSESES ee 73 


Sy Acents for Brother Jonathan will please forward us immediately any co- 
pies they may have left of numbers 11 and 13 of volume three. 





